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Photo taken about 1875. John 


EDITOR'S INTRODUCTION 


many Apache leaders well—Eskiminzin was his friend and 
Geronimo his implacable foe. Clum lived at Tombstone on and 
off from 1880 to 1886. He was the town’s mayor during the 
turbulent year of 1881 and founder of the Tombstone Epitaph 
newspaper. In Tombstone he became a friend and supporter of 
lawmen Wyatt and Virgil Earp and an enemy of rustler Ike 
Clanton. 

A few months before his death in Los Angeles at the age of 
eighty, John Clum began writing an autobiography. He did not 
complete the project, but he had finished telling the story of his 
Arizona adventures before a sudden heart attack ended his life. 
Woodworth Clum (1878-1946), John Clum’s only son, found the 


IS father’s account: “These [his father’s writings| 1 have 


amplified from the stories he loved to tell; from the tales of other 
Ploneers.” The bio 
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‘n Arizona after leaving his post at the San Carlos Reservation is 
published here for the first time. Although he was in his eighty- 
first year when he composed these reminiscences, his Spirit was as 
youthful and enthusiastic as when he first arrived in the Southwest 


at the age of twenty. 


John Clum’s Early Life 


John Philip Clum was born September 1, 1851, at his parents’ 
farm near Claverack, New York. As were many folk who lived in 
the beautiful Hudson River Valley, the Clums were of Dutch 
stock. William H. and Elizabeth Van Deusen Clum raised a large 
brood of children, six boys and three girls. They weren't wealthy, 
but they managed to send John to the nearby Hudson River 
Institute, a military academy and prep school. After graduation 
John, in deference to his parents’ wishes, enrolled in the divinity 
program at Rutgers College in New Brunswick, New Jersey. At 
that time Rutgers was affiliated with the Dutch Reformed Church 
(the school has since been secularized). In the fall of 1870 Clum, a 
sturdily-built, five-foot-nine athlete, played for Rutgers against a 
team from Princeton in a curious new game called “football.” This 
was the second time men from the two schools had squared off in 
a football contest. There were twenty-five players on each side, 
the rules were vague, and it was difficult to determine who won. 
But the rugged football player was not immune to illness. Toward 
the end of his freshman year at Rutgers a serious rheumatic 
condition flared up that forced Clum to abandon his athletic 
pursuits. Fortunately, a summer of rest at home restored his vigor. 

As the fall of 1871 approached, John Clum made a decision 
that would change his life dramatically. He had no burning desire 
to resume his divinity studies and become a parson, and money 
for college tuition was scarce. Farming did not appeal to him. 
Then an intriguing opportunity arose. Clum learned that the U.S. 
Army Signal Service (now known as. the Signal Corps) had been 
assigned the task of establishing fifty weather stations throughout 
the states and territories and was recruiting men to staff them. 
Here was a chance to leave the tame Hudson River Valley and, 
hopefully, head West, where opportunities seemed unlimited. On 
September 14, 1871, Clum joined the Signal Service. After six 
weeks of training at Fort Whipple (later renamed Fort Myer) in 

Virginia, Clum was given the title of “Observer Sergeant” and 
sent to New Mexico as a weatherman. 
John Clum was stationed in the old city of Santa Fe, and there 
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John Clum as a 
Rutgers College 

eshman. John P. 
Clum Collection, 
Special Collections 
Department, 
University of Arizona 
Library. 


he faithfully tended to his thermometer, rain gauge, and baro- 
meter. He sent his readings to Washington by telegraph. But even 
at this early date young John had more than one iron in the fire. 
He organized a private school and in his spare time taught the 
children of the town’s elite. Tuition was three dollars per month 
per pupil, and when the student body grew to seventy-five he had 
to hire an assistant. New Mexico governor Marsh Giddings took a 
liking to John and on one occasion asked him to stay in the Palace 
of the Governors while he was on an extended trip to the States. 
Of course Clum was only a “house-sitter,” but while occupying 
“udings’ Sulte his friends cheerfully addressed him as “Gov- 
mor.” 

While in Santa Fe Clum joined the Presbyterian Church—there 
were no Dutch Reformed congregations in the Southwest. Clum 
Was Sincere but not unpleasantly pious in his religious beliefs, and 
eds developed a few minor “vices.” Marjorie Parker recalled 
ke : later years her grandfather enjoyed his evening cocktails 
aay irue newspaper reporter fashion, smoked Lucky Strike 

es, 
ae js Clum’s tour of duty with the Signal Service was nearing an 
> another position was opening up. The Office of Indian 
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Affairs (now known as the Bureau of Indian Affairs) needed an 
agent to supervise the San Carlos Apache Reservation in Arizona. 
The reserve had been established on the middle reach of the Gila 
River in 1872, but up to this time the management of San Carlos 
had been haphazard and ineffectual. Finding the right man to take 
charge of the remote reservation occupied by the feared Apaches 
was not easy. 

In large part Clum’s appointment to the San Carlos post was 
made possible by President Ulysses S. Grant's “Indian peace 
policy” then in effect. The policy was based upon recom- 
mendations made to Grant by a group of Quakers who had 
embarked on a crusade to solve the “Indian problem” and end the 
bloodshed that was a daily occurrence on the Western frontier. 
The major thrusts of the plan were: 1. Settle the nomadic tribes on 
reservations and teach them how to be self-sufficient farmers. 2. 
Introduce the Indians to Christianity and thus elevate them 
spiritually and cleanse them of their barbaric habits. 3. As Indian- 
White hostilities subside (and they will when the Indians become 
Christianized farmers), reduce the role of the military on the 
Western reservations. The president and his advisors hoped that 
eventually the Office of Indian Affairs, a bureau within the 
Department of the Interior, eventually could take full respon- 
sibility for the native tribes and the lands set aside for them. 
Civilian agents would implement the Indian Bureau’s policies on 
the reservations, and Christian religious organizations would be 
enlisted to assist the Bureau in locating men with high moral 
standards for these assignments. In response to the president's 
plan, a number of church groups became involved in recruiting 
Indian agents. 

As chance would have it, the Dutch Reformed Church was the 
denomination responsible for finding a man to serve at San 
Carlos. Church officials contacted Rutgers College to see if a 
student or recent graduate might be interested in the job. Some of 
Clum’s old classmates mentioned that Clum, the former divinity 
student, was already out West and would be an ideal candidate for 
Apache agent. The Indian Bureau, at the suggestion of the 
churchmen, contacted Clum, and in February 1874 he accepted 
their offer. He was only twenty-two years old. After a few months 
of instruction in Washington, Clum headed for the Apache 
country, arriving at San Carlos in August 1874. The Apaches gave 
their new agent the name “Nantan-betunnykahyeh” or “Boss-with- 
the-high-forehead.” Clum was becoming bald, a condition 
unknown among young Apache men, and, to the Indians, Clum’s 


established a native police force. 
outfit was its leader, Clay 


remarkable former 


i | i “calf-rule” for the 
APaches system, which he considered to be “se 


Even so, the Indian police and judges were allowed only 
© the rules—they had no say in making them. 
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Naturally, the military men did not appreciate the brash kid 
who thought he knew more than they did about dealing with the 
Apaches. Clum was constantly at odds with Brigadier General 
George Crook and even more so with Brevet Major General 
August Kautz, who replaced Crook as commander of the 
Department of Arizona in the spring of 1875. Military officers 
don’t like to yield their authority to young civilian upstarts under 
any circumstances, but Crook and Kautz were especially incensed 
by the constant stream of tactless letters Clum sent to them, to 
Washington officials, and to the press. 

Much to the amazement and irritation of the military, Clum 
was quite successful in maintaining an orderly, functional 
reservation. He truly liked and respected “good” Apaches, those 
who were peaceful and amenable to his rules and regimentation. 
The “bad” Apaches, the free spirits who longed for the old 
nomadic life and the raiding that was an integral part of it, were 
another matter. Clum regarded these restless renegades as 
criminals who should be jailed or hung. To Clum, the military 
always seemed insensitive and impatient with the good Apaches 
and too lenient with the bad ones. And the “baddest” of the bad 
ones was Geronimo. 

John Clum became the focal point of the Indian Bureau’s new 

policy of concentrating the various Apache groups at a single 
location. Because of the “wonder boy’s” success in maintaining 
order by using native police and because there was good farmland 
and ample water at the site, Washington officials decided San 
Carlos was the best place for a megareservation. Clum agreed. 
One by one, Apache bands from remote sections of Arizona and 
southwestern New Mexico were brought to San Carlos and placed 
under his watchful eye. During Clum’s first year as Apache agent 
the number of people under his authority increased from about 
800 to more than 4,000. In the end this policy proved to be a 
mistake. Apaches from distant locales detested living in a strange 
place with strange neighbors. The people we call Apaches were 
not a unified nation with a single leadership structure, but were a 
collection of autonomous groups loosely linked by language and 
other cultural traits. Some of the bands had long histories of 
mutual antagonism, and old disputes surfaced when they found 
themselves living close together. 

In the spring of 1876 violence broke out on the Chiricahua 
Apache Reservation in southeastern Arizona, the home of two of 
the three Chiricahua bands in existence at that time. Although 
only a few warriors were involved, Washington authorities 
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John Clum and Apaches. Photo taken about 1875. John P. Clum 


Collection, Special Collections Department, University of Arizona 
Library. 
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Promptly abolished the reservation and ordered Clum to bring the 
Chiricahuas to San Carlos. He and a team of fifty-four San Carlos 
Police rounded up some three hundred members of the Central 
Chiricahua” band led by Cochise’s son Taza (Cochise had died in 
1874). But the “Southern Chiricahuas” gave Clum’s policemen 
the slip. Led by Juh, Geronimo, and Nolgee, they crossed the 
border and vanished into the Sierra Madre. The Chiricahua 
Apaches were especially unsuited to life at San Carlos, which a 
Outside their traditional territory. To these non-agricultural people 
Used to subsisting on wild plants and animals and plunder taken 
from their neighbors, the place was nothing more than a Pept 
Again and again during the next decade they would flee the 
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reservation and go on the warpath. 
In July 1876 John Clum took time out from his hectic 


responsibilities and returned to the East to visit family and consult 
with his superiors. But he had other fish to fry as well. With him 
were twenty-two Apaches—sixteen men, four women, and two 
boys—and Clum planned to make a few dollars putting on a 
“Wild Indian Show.” The production made its debut at the 
Olympic Theatre in St. Louis. But the exhibition of Apache 
lifeways and warfare techniques did not go over as well as Clum 
had hoped. Only a few weeks had elapsed since the Sioux 
massacred General George Custer’s command in Montana, and 
the nation was still in mourning. As a result, few people were 
inclined to pay money to hobnob with “wild” Indians, no matter 
how exciting their presentation might be. Clum’s first show 
business experiment was a monetary bust. However, he did 
demonstrate to Indian Affairs officials that Apaches were people, 
not demons. Unfortunately, the trip was marred by the death of 
Taza. He succumbed to pneumonia while the group was in 
Washington and was buried in the Congressional Cemetery there. 
Clum and his companions visited the Centennial Exposition at 
Philadelphia, then he and the Apaches headed for home. The train 
took them to El Moro, Colorado, where wagons and teamsters 
from San Carlos were waiting. Clum, confident that the party 
could travel the rest of the way on their own, left the group and 
backtracked to Delaware, Ohio. (Delaware is a few miles north of 
Columbus.) There, on November 8, 1876, he married Mary 
Dennison Ware. Exactly how the two became acquainted 1s 
uncertain. They courted by letter. Mary was a member of a well- 
to-do and politically influential family. Her uncle, William H. 
Dennison, had served a term as governor of Ohio and was 
postmaster general during the Lincoln administration. Mary lost 
her father, Thomas D. Ware, when she was very young and her 
uncle became her guardian. Clum's connection to the Dennisons 
gave him an inside track to Postal Service jobs, and he would take 
advantage of this in the future. After a short honeymoon in San 
Francisco, Clum and his bride made their way to San Carlos. By 
all accounts Mary, whose nickname was “Mollie,” was a Viva 


cious, outgoing young woman. S:, 3 
Despite being recruited by church officials, many Indian 
agents of the period were men whose only interest was lining their 


d 
own kets. By contrast Clum was honest, dedicated, an 
on Bt boundless energy. He defended peaceful Apaches 

‘n the saddle in pursuit of 


against injustices and spent long days |! 
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Mary Ware, soon to become 
Mary Clum. John P. Clum 
Collection, Special Collections 
Department, University of 
Arizona Library. 


troublemakers. One of his most celebrated achievements occurred 
in April 1877 when he, Clay Beauford, and about one hundred 
Apache policemen arrested Geronimo near the Ojo Caliente 
(Warm Springs) Reservation in New Mexico. The Chiricahua 
warlord and a number of his followers were taken into custody 
without a shot being fired. The only resistance was offered by an 
enraged Apache woman who charged forward and, with a defiant 
war cry, leaped on Beauford and tried to take away his rifle. But 
everyone kept calm, the woman was restrained, and Geronimo 
was placed in irons and taken to San Carlos. Victorio and his 
“Pastern Chiricahua” band were brought from Ojo Caliente to San 
Carlos at the same time. The Ojo Caliente Reservation was then 
decommissioned and the land returned to the public domain. 

Clum believed Geronimo was a robber and murderer and 
wanted him tried as a criminal. But despite his reputation, there 
was little evidence that would hold up in court linking Geronimo 
directly to specific crimes. Nonetheless, the Apache leader was 
Still shackled when Clum, disillusioned and tired of feuding with 
the military, resigned as agent for San Carlos in July 1877. 

Many writers have attempted to assess Clum’s performance a> 
Apache agent. Most give him high marks, but others point out that 
the cocky young man didn't understand the Apaches as well as he 
thought he did, and therefore his programs, which seemed to work 
at first, ultimately failed. There is some truth in this criticism, but, 
in reality, his job was an impossible one. Nomadic Apaches an 

hite Settlers were incompatible. No one was Savvy enough to 
“vite a plan that would accommodate both groups and allow 
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both cultures to flourish side-by-side. As a result, the reservation 
system did not bring peace, and Apache- White relations continued 


to be sorted out on the battlefield. But compared to other Indian 


following chapters in his own words. Still very young (twenty-five 
years old), he found himself without employment and with a wife 
to support. But he had no lack of self-confidence. Upon relin- 
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NEWSPAPERS AND STAGE ROBBERS 


Tucson in 1877... midsummer ...a wife... and no job. During 
spare time at the [San Carlos Apache] agency I had read law, so 
why not become a lawyer? | shopped around amongst my lawyer 
friends, looking for an opening where I could complete my studies 
and acquire some practical experience. Before I got located, Judge 
H. B. Summers of Florence, Arizona, offered me a partnership 
with him. He was an outstanding member of the Arizona bar and 
helped me greatly in my efforts to become a lawyer. I was 
admitted to practice on November 16th, less than five months 
after resigning as Indian agent. 

Florence was a small frontier town [about seventy miles north 
of Tucson], and the law business was not consuming all of my 
time. [Florence, the Pinal County seat, was home to about eight 
hundred people.| My life with the Apaches had been full of action 
and thrills. Sitting in an office and looking out the window at the 
desert sagebrush while waiting for a client were not sufficiently 
exciting. So I promoted a newspaper. Florence had no newspaper 
and I thought it needed one. Four or five business men of Florence 
liked the idea. We made an oral agreement of partnership and 
purchased the “Arizona Citizen” then being published at Tucson. 
[Clum bought the paper from Rollin C. Brown and John Wasson.’ 
After the sale Brown moved to Florence and worked for Clum as a 
printer. | 

We removed the plant and equipment to Florence. I had begun 
the construction of a residence at the north end of the village, and 
it was approaching completion when the “Citizen” plant arrived 
from Tucson. Inasmuch as no other suitable building was 
available, I transformed my contemplated residence into a printing 
office and the “Arizona Citizen” was duly established in that 
building. For reasons which I do not now definitely recall, the oral 
agreement with my partners in the newspaper enterprise soon 
developed into a disagreement and I found myself sole proprietor 
of a weekly newspaper. In order to protect my investment, it 
became necessary for me to suspend the study and practice of law 
and devote my entire energies to the job of publishing the first 
Newspaper in Pinal County. [The first issue of the Florence 
Citizen appeared November 9, 1877.3] 
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The Arizona Citizen office in Tucson circa 1890. John Clum 
bought the paper in 1877 and sold it in 1880. In 1584 his brother 
George Clum became part owner of the Citizen. Arizona 
Historical Society, Tucson, #2867. 
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In July 1878 I was returning from a business trip to Tucson via 
the stage, a small two-seated affair drawn by two horses. A 
veterinary surgeon from Fort Lowell [/ocated about seven miles 
east of Tucson] occupied the rear seat with me, while a Chinaman 
was perched on the box with the driver. My traveling costume of 
that period included a Colt’s 45 and a belt of cartridges. The 
veterinary was equipped with two six-shooters. The driver also 
had a six-gun. We left Tucson shortly after noon, and as it was 
pretty warm I threw my coat and vest on the front seat, unbuckled 
my belt, and placed it, with the six-shooter, on the floor of the 
coach. The veterinary merely loosened his belt. There had not 
been a stage robbery on this route for about seven years, 
consequently we had no thought of trouble. 

Eighteen miles northwest of Tucson, at Point of Rocks, we 
were moving slowly through heavy sand. Abruptly the coach 
stopped and there appeared at the left door a stalwart form 
wearing a broad hat, a coat turned wrong side out, and a bandanna 
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handkerchief drawn across the lower part of his face. This 
picturesque costume gave the stranger a decidedly comical 
appearance, but I soon discovered that he meant business. He held 
at his shoulder a Sharps [Spencer] carbine capable of dischargin 
seven fifty-caliber bullets in rapid succession. The thumb of his 
right hand had already drawn back the hammer of the carbine, and 
the index finger was toying with the trigger. His left hand 
supported the barrel of the rifle, and the fingers of that hand 
grasped the cylinder of a Colt’s 45, thus holding the barrel of that 
six-gun parallel with the barrel of the carbine. Both of those 
barrels were directed at my midsection. And he had an additional 
six-shooter in its scabbard at his hip. 

He commanded us to “Stick ‘em up!” My six-shooter on the 
floor of the coach might as well have been in Tucson or 
Timbuctoo, so far as its immediate use as a weapon of defense 
was concerned. Realizing that we were in the midst of a genuine 
stage robbery, my first thought was for the safety of my new 
watch and chain. Instead of complying with his command to 
“stick ‘em up,” I dropped my right hand on the watch chain and 
drew it further out of the robber’s vision. This annoyed him 
exceedingly and he exclaimed, “Don’t fold your hands. Hold ‘em 
up or I’ll kill you deader’n hell!” Certain nervous movements of 
his thumb and finger about the hammer and trigger of the carbine 
convinced me that the highwayman was either excited or in 
earnest, and that in either case my life might be in jeopardy. 
Therefore, I gave the watch chain another yank to the right and 
then promptly “stuck ‘em up.” In the meantime, the veterinary 
waved both hands out of the stage door. 3 ? 

In order that we might clearly understand his viewpoint, the 
robber said, “If you want to fight, begin shooting. You may get 
me, but I’ll get some of you first, and I’d just as sooh die as not. 
This statement was absolutely sincere, as we learned later. At the 
r ober’ s command, the driver threw out the mail and express: be 

hinaman disgorged a few dollars. ‘Then the robber advised me t0 
Pass Over my valuables. I had only three Mexican dollars 10 + 
Pants—what little real money I had was in my coat and bpm 
reached for two dollars in my right-hand pocket, at the sane 
4 aneuver ing the watch chain still further out of his vision. WM" 
eri Out the two dollars, the robber hi en doll 
e ined sea a con fe a ne 

ne ad my wealth concealed ! ‘ao such a 
“alisfied until I demonstrated to him that [ was not yer? aah side, 

- However, this demonstration was made On 
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atch pocket. As the watch was not demanded, | 
t it. The robber was most disagreeable and 
to kill me on general principles. Then he 
the veterinary and compelled him to 


opposite the w 
decided not to presen 
‘ndicated his inclination 
turned his attention to 
contribute some $30. 

After my return to 
facetious inquiries regar 
John Miller, justice of the pe 
enviable record. When I met 
this followed: 

“Hello, Clum. I hear you’ ve been to Tucson.” 

“Yeah.” 

“What’s the news?” 

“Nothing particular.” 

“Any excitement on the trip home?” 

“Nothing particular.” 

“Oh well, Clum, you’re all right when you have a bunch of 
ragged Indians to deal with, but I notice a lone stage robber makes 


you throw up your hands.” 
“I guess you're right, Miller,” | replied. “It looked that way to 


me. 
The next week Miller went to Tucson and collected $300, 
which he had about his person when he took passage on the stage- 
coach for Florence. Miller rode on the box with the driver. 
Arriving at Point-of-Rocks, Miller asked, “Where did that robbery 
occur last week?” “Just a little ahead,” the driver replied. “Right 
there. See that bush... why, there he is again!” “Yes, here | am 
again. Throw up your hands!” was the bandit's greeting, and he 
proceeded to collect from Miller the three hundred dollars Miller 
had collected in Tucson. Naturally, that made Miller pretty sore. 
The next evening I strolled into his office: 

“Hello, Miller,” I said. “I hear you’ve been to Tucson.” 

“Yeah.” 

“What’s the news?” 

“Nothing particular.” 

“Anything exciting on the trip home?” 

“Nothing particular.” 

“Oh well, Miller, you are all right as a cop in tow 
gang around you when a lonesome guy drops in 
celebration, but I notice one lone stage robber makes y 
your hands.” 

Miller frowned and murmured something about my going os 
hell or someplace. For a long time thereafter, a familiar greeuings 


Florence, my friends got quite a kick out of 
ding the stage robbery. Among these was 
ace, formerly a deputy sheriff with an 
Miller, a conversation something like 


99 


n with your 
for a little 


u throw Up 
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among friends in Florence was, “Here I am again. Throw up your 
hands.” The robber later was identified as William “Billy” 
Brazelton who had pulled off several] Stage robberies in southern 
Arizona. He was killed by a sheriff’s posse a few days later [on 
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Remington rolling block carbine. Photo taken in Tucson by Henry 
Buehman. Arizona Historical Society, Tucson, #78140. 
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For a novice editor and proprietor of a newspaper, I Succeeded 
fairly well but soon realized that Florence was not a particularly 

ftable location. So I removed to Tucson and during the 
Sin [September] of 1878 resumed the publication of the 
weekile “Citizen” at the place of its birth. [The Arizona Citizen 
was founded at Tucson in 1870 by John Wasson and Richard C. 
McCormick.5] The Southern Pacific Railroad recently had entered 
Arizona at Yuma and construction of tracks was being rapidly 
pushed toward Tucson. Although Tucson was still an isolated 
frontier community with a population of about 5,000 composed 
largely of Mexicans, the approach of the railroad gave promise of 
substantial progress in the near future. I determined that my 
newspaper should anticipate this promised development, and, 
accordingly, in February 1879 I established the “Daily Arizona 
Citizen” at Tucson, the first daily newspaper published in 
Arizona. 

[The Southern Pacific tracks reached Tucson from the west in 
the spring of 1880 and were completed across Arizona later that 
year. By March 1881 passengers and freight were being 
transported over the nation’s second transcontinental rail 
system. 

Clum's Citizen was the first Arizona newspaper to successfully 
publish as a daily. The Arizona Star (Tucson) tried daily 
publication in March 1877 (as the Daily Bulletin) and again in 
January 1879, but on both occasions soon reverted to a weekly 
format. The Star became a full-fledged daily in June 1879.7] 

Tucson was still an adobe town with not more than a dozen 
‘wo-story structures—nearly all buildings were one story with flat, 
erecta i isa ee roof on any private hapa 7 
faintly put on the home I built for my little 

amy, Which, by the way, now included a baby boy. 

| Woodworth Clum was born on October 20, 1878. The Clum’s 
child, a boy, died in infancy. In the summer of 1879 Mary 
seit mei Tecan th back to Ohio to show him off to relatives. 
sD riphin' In te Hed ole to her husband during her lengthy visit 
green trees, flo Pil indicated that she preferred Ohio, with its 
Mary emphasiz am he — life, and comforts, to Arizona. But 
wherever he might be. | er fondest desire was to live with John, 
f think of our life at S I Cet dated June 18, 1879, she wrote. 

an Carlos and it is like a dream. It sends a 
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shudder through me to think of the horrible Indians and the lonely 
”8] 


irrigation purposes within the city limits. All water for domestic 


purposes was brought in daily in carts [from nearby springs], and 
each family was supplied by the bucketful. There were several 
Chinese laundries in town, but the greater portion of the laundry 
was done by Mexican women who took the clothes down to the 


Santa Cruz River where there was ample water for cleansing 


purposes. 
Alex Levin maintained a brewery and amusement park where, 


among other things, he provided a dancing floor and Mexican 
orchestra. Here the American element of the city assembled in 
considerable numbers during those delightful summer nights. 


Dances were mostly old-fashioned quadrilles but provided 


entertainment quite as thrilling and healthful as the dances of 
today. | 


During 1879 the Globe mining district was developing into a 
region of importance with a rapidly growing population. The 
citizens of Tucson felt they were entitled to their share of the trade 


with that community, but there was no highway between Tucson 
and Globe |/ocated about one hundred miles to the north). It was 
determined that a road must be constructed, and W. [Wheeler] W. 
Williams, Mariano Samaniego, and I were appointed road 
commissioners charged with the construction of a road from 
Tucson to the site of old Camp Grant on the lower Rio San Pedro 
and thence down the San Pedro valley to the Gila. This part of the 


new highway offered few obstacles, but the section through the 
mountains, from the Gila to Globe, interposed many difficulties. 
But the task was accomplished and the road was in condition for 


acceptance by the middle of December 1879. We built a road, but, 
I fear, compared with modern standards it should have been 


As an official of the Presbyterian Church at Tucson, I took an 
active part in the erection of the first Protestant church built in 
southern Arizona—probably the first in Arizona. [Construction 
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began on the adobe church in June 18 
the next year.?| 
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Looking north on Tucson’s Meyer Street in the spring of 1880. 
the first Protestant church (Presbyterian) built in Arizona can be 


seen in the background at the left. Carleton Watkins photo, 
Arizona Historical Society, Tucson, #14843. 


On January 29, 1880, I participated in the first, last, and only 
sleigh ride ever witnessed in Tucson. Snow began falling about 6 
p.m, the previous evening and continued until about noon that 
day, during which time eight inches had fallen. [An 8” snowfall in 
the desert city of Tucson is a very rare event.| Two carpenters 
speedily transformed some 2 X 4 scantlings into a set of 

‘unners.” A de-wheeled farm wagon was attached and our sleigh 
was in readiness, A prancing four-in-hand team from Bob 
a erwood’s corral, bells jingling, completed the outfit. The 
Wit / had been noised about town and a goodly throng assembled. 
ia — other young men and our three best girls we climbed 
the © contrivance and were off amid the cheers—and jeers—of 

; Multitude, Unfortunately, we had been compelled to devote 
Precious hours to preparations, and the Arizona sun was breaking 
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through the clouds. After a trek through the city streets, we drove 
out on the stage road toward Picacho. Soon the normal Tucson 
temperature transformed the snow into slush. We turned about, set 
our gear in low, and slid back home in the mud. Nevertheless, we 
developed a novel idea, entertained the public, established a 
record that still stands, provided human interest news items for the 
“Citizen,” and had lots of real fun. 


2 


THE TREK TO TOMBSTONE 


A new shibboleth [catchword] intrigued the Southwest during the 
winter of 1879-80. Ed Schieffelin had discovered TOMBSTONE. 
Over desert mountains, through desert valleys, a nondescript 
horde followed the trails to this newest Mecca of the hopeful. It 
must have been a prospector, with his burro and his gold pan, his 
bacon and his flour, that the poet had in mind when he said. 
“Hope springs eternal.” Ed Schieffelin was such a prospector. For 
years he had searched the hills of Arizona in vain. In July ’77 he 
was down at Camp Huachuca, broke but hopeful. One afternoon 
he packed his burro and hiked out over the hills. Two months 
later, Al Sieber, army scout, met Ed on the trail near the San Pedro 
River. |The following conversation is folklore.] 

“How's things, Al?” 

“So so, Ed. Found your mine yet?” 

“Naw,” drawled Ed, “but I just found a pretty good looking 
stone up thar on that hillside.” 

“If you don’t quit wandering around these mountains,” replied 
Al, “the Apaches’ll git you and all you’ll find will be your 
tombstone.” 

“Mebbe,” said Ed. 

“So long,” said Al, and he resumed the trail to Tucson. Ed 
went back to the hillside and discovered a ledge of pure silver. 
When he filed his claim and named his mine, he remembered 
what Al Sieber had said and called it “Tombstone.” News of the 
discovery flashed all over the western country. Miners, gamblers, 
merchants, outlaws, women (both of the wild and domestic 
Varieties), all headed for Tombstone. A city grew over night. 


Ow ln SS 


Business in Tucson began to lag, so in December oe Ergte 
’ver to Tombstone and sized it up carefully. super old 
booming: the future seemed alluring. Returning to Tucson, | a 
the “Citizen” to R. C. Brown on February 2, 1880, and "tl had 
bag and baggage, to this promising new E! Dorado. £20 type 
ade arrangements to have a small newspaper press, some whe 
and all the other necessary newspaper equipment sent by W . : 
lreight, Pending its arrival, I had nothing in particular t0 — 
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Lombstone and vicinity circa 1880. Adapted from a map drawn by 
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Ed Schieffelin, discoverer of the Tombstone mines. The prospector 
'S shown with a fine Sharps rifle. C. S. Fly photo, Arizona 
Historica] Society, Tucson, #26483. 


* ct a name for my new publication. [Rollin C. Brown became a 
vart owner of the Citizen shortly before he bought Clum out 
entirely, In an unpublished memoir Brown noted: “I used to get 
ny nd patience with Clum. He was brainy enough bul. - : 
&’ecled things, ” | 

“ba the aa 50 years many stories have been pubis 
dliributing the suggestion of the name “The Epitaph” to vatl 
esons active in the life of early Tombstone. I'm SOITY; vey 
"TY, 0 spoil these legends, but the simple truth is that I 2 soe 
Dut all by myself. Certainly it was no flash of genius, aS SO 
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folks seem to think. From time immemorial the written epitaph 
and the monumental tombstone have been in intimate mental as 
well as physical contact. The thought that a newspaper to be 
published in the “City of Tombstone” should be called “The 


Epitaph” would occur spontaneously in the mind of anyone 
possessing either a moderate sense of humor or an appreciation of 


the eternal fitness of things. 
The business public of Tombstone was deeply interested in the 


establishment of a new paper, but popular approval of the 
proposed name was by no means unanimous. My critics included 
personal friends whose objections and misgivings were sincere 
and could not be overruled in an arbitrary or flippant manner. 
“The Tombstone Epitaph,” they quoted. Could the paper prosper 
Or even survive having such a handicap in its name? Was it a 
proper title under which to proclaim this vast mineral district to 
the world? What would be the psychological effect of sending a 


local paper with such a name to friends in the states? Would the 
press of the country commend or ridicule “The Tombstone 
Epitaph?” One day in Tucson I met my good friend John Wasson, 
surveyor general of Arizona and former editor and proprietor of 
the “Arizona Citizen.” He was my senior by forty years. “Clum,” 


he said, “I understand you have practically decided to name your 
new paper “The Tombstone Epitaph.’” I cheerfully confirmed his 
worst fears. “Don’t do it,” he pleaded. “That name will kill the 
paper within six months. | think Tombstone offers a most 


promising field for a good paper. I want you to succeed. Take my 
advice and don’t name your paper ‘The Epitaph.’” 


In discussing the subject with the dissenters I always evinced 
an optimistic mood, which, indeed, was genuine. A pet argument 
was my belief that the name would yield to the paper, and to 
Tombstone, a million dollars worth of free advertizing within six 
months, Every paragrapher and wit in the country would lie awake 
at night creating more or less smart quips relative to the new 
journal which had made its appearance in the midst of the wide 


Open spaces of the great Southwest. Furthermore, the mining 
district had prospered under the name of “Tombstone,” and by the 
same token the paper would prosper under the unique title of “The 
Epitaph.” The first issue was published May 1, 1880. Throughout 
more than a half-century, “The Tombstone Epitaph” has carried 
on its name with varying degrees of literary and financial success, 
while its title has spread its fame to the far-flung corners of the 
civilized world. It still survives. 

Our temporary canvas home was erected on the rear of a lot, 
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put very soon the stout adobe walls of a two- 
to arise on the front of the lot. Within a fe 
and printing material were transferred fr 
pirthplace to the more substantial and co 
new building, which ts still standing. 
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[Although Clum did not mention him, he had a partner, 
‘homas R. Sorin, who helped found the Epitaph. Clum did most of 
Me writing and editing, and Sorin took care of the printing chores. 
4 third par tner, Charles D. Reppy, joined Clum and Sorin in 
oe 1880. Sorin sold out to Clum and left the Epitaph in April 

I 

The Tombstone Epitaph, a periodical too tough 60 - 
“Urvived as q weekly when Clum wrote his memoir, and it ts sige 
4S today, At present the paper is published in two formals. a 
Nonthly “national edition” features articles of historical got 
on. Subscribers throughout the world. A biweekly he 
raition,” produced as a class project by the students of » 
versity of Arizona Department of Journalism, ep ah | This 
ed i Se ‘dents abreast of current happenings about 

10n is not published during the summer months. 
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The “officers” of the Epitaph. Arizona Quarterly Illustrated 


January 1881. 


[Gird was appointed postmaster on December 2, 1878.3| He was 
also Ed [and Albert] Schieffelin’s partner and owned valuable 
‘nterests in a mine located by Ed in 1878. In the spring of 1880 
Gird disposed of his mining interests in Tombstone for a half 


million dollars and decided to resign as postmaster and locate in 


the getting was good.>| 3 

The rush was on. I removed and refitted the post 3 
| ithi i deavor to keep pace with the rapic 
largest city in 
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Left to right, Richard Gird (1836-1910), Albert Schieffelin (1849- 


1555), Edward Schieffelj , 
Society, Tucson, w063e (1847-1897). Arizona Historical 


breakfast every mornin legend that we used to kill a man for 


£ In those hectic days in Tombstone. True, 


; » Dut not as tough 
inhabit gh as that. Of the 15,000 [5,000] 
The reat « we ei : were of the two-gun, quick-shootin’ variety. 
mine workers, but he Perfectly good citizens—lawyers, doctors, 
pea and bakers and candle-stick makers. And 
Or an amateur theatr; “re 1S NO worldwide news in a church social 
then as now yea ical. The headlines of the world’s newspapers, 
Tombstone as gg lor d ‘Murder Story. For this reason, 
OWN In history with all its bloody episodes 
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generously recorded and its normal life ignored. Well, “The evil 
that men do lives after them; the good oft is interred with their 
bones. SO let it be with Caesar.” And with Tombstone. 

Among the newcomers to Tombstone were the Earp brothers 
five of them: Virgil, Wyatt, Morgan, Jim, and Warren. Tall. gaunt, 
intrepid, they caused considerable comment when they first 
arrived, particularly because of Wyatt’s reputation as a peace 
officer in Dodge City, Kansas. All the cattle rustlers in Kansas 
Colorado, New Mexico, and western Texas knew and feared 
Wyatt Earp. The other brothers knew what six-shooters were used 
for, too, but Wyatt had the reputation. 

James, Virgil, and Wyatt Earp arrived in Tombstone with 
their wives in December 1879.6 Younger brothers Morgan and 
Warren Earp came to Arizona some months later. Contrary to 
Clum's fanciful assertion, Wyatt was not a renowned lawman. He 
had been employed as an assistant marshal in Dodge City 

intermittently from 1876 to 1879, but as a city police officer of 
modest rank he had no opportunity or authority to terrorize 
rustlers throughout the West.”? When the Earps showed up in 


Tombstone only Virgil, a deputy U.S. marshal, was a law 
enforcement official.®| 
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Another contribution from Dodge City to Tombstone was Doc 
[John H.] Holliday. Doc got his prefix as a dentist. He was born in 


via Dodge City, including Luke Short, a faro dealer who worked 
at the Oriental [an ornate saloon and gambling house run by Milt 


Joyce and frequented by the Earps and other notables}. A tough 
customer from Deadwood, S.D., named [Charlie] Storms walked 


into the Oriental one afternoon, waved a six-shooter under Short’s 
nose, and delivered himself of the opinion that most of those 
Dodge City reputations were the bunk. Luke pulled his gun and 
Mr. Storms’ funeral was the following day. None questioned 
Dodge City’s reputation after that. [Luke Short shot Charlie 
Storms on February 25, 1881.? Law enforcement officials deemed 


the shooting self defense. | 
About this time Johnny Behan drifted into town and 


announced he had been appointed sheriff for Cochise County, of 
which Tombstone was now the county seat. Johnny would have 
been all right back in his native Missouri, but the Tombstone pace 
was a bit too fast for him. The cattle rustlers and outlaws in 
Cochise County were too sharp and too quick on the trigger for 


Johnny. He became too lenient to them and too friendly with 
them. And he played too much politics. As sheriff, Behan was 
supposed to stop cattle stealing, stage hold-ups, and similar 


diversions then prevalent in southeastern Arizona. 


the new county’s first group of officials, and Wyatt Earp wanted "0 
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John Behan (1845-1912, left) and Wyatt Earp (1848-1929). Wyatt 

wanted to be Cochise County’s first sheriff, but Behan walked off - 
with the prize. Behan was a Democrat. Wyatt’s political leanings 

are less certain (see note 13, page 158). Arizona Historical 

Society, Tucson, #24740 and #1447. 


post. Then Behan reneged on a promise he had made to Wyatt to 
hire him as his undersheriff or second-in-command. This rankled 
Earp and helped generate bad blood between the two lawmen.!3] 

The rustler gang had been headed by Old Man [Newman H.] 
Clanton and his three boys, Ike [Joseph Isaac], Finn [Phineas], 
and Billy [William H.], but the father recently had been killed 
while on a cattle-stealing expedition into Old Mexico. So the 
Clanton boys formed an alliance with Tom and Frank McLowery 
[McLaury], who, next to the Clantons, were the leading rustlers in 
that vicinity. [in Clum’s day most writers spelled Tom and Frank 
McLaury’s last name either “McLowry” or “McLowery.” 
Modern researchers have concluded that “McLaury” is correct.| 
The Clanton-McLowery gang, as outlaws, and the Earps, as peace 
officers, a total of ten men, furnished most of the six-shooter 
fireworks for which Tombstone became famous. And five of 
these, the Outlaws, were not residents of Tombstone. 

Un August 1881 a large party of Mexicans, probably soldiers, 
ambushed a group of seven Americans camped in a remote 
canyon near the point where Arizona, New Mexico, and Sonora 
“onverge. Five men, including Old Man Clanton and stage robber 


While most authorities agree that the McLaurys and Clantong 
dealt in cattle of dubious origin from time to time, the extent of 
their illegal activities is hard to measure. None of them was 
wanted by the law for rustling, robbery, or some other serious 


offense at the time of the infamous gunfight in Tombstone 


Therefore, they may not have been quite as bad as Clum 
suggests. | 
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Tucson jail in April 1881 and was never apprehended.15) 
> SD eS CS vey 
In July 1880 I changed the “Weekly Epitaph” into the “Daily 


Epitaph.” [Clum continued to publish 
Epitaph along with the daily.| The boo 
development was in progress in every in 


among mines, affording abundant material for Our news columns. 
About the time the “Daily Epitaph” made its appearance, a 
spirited controversy arose concerning the title of city lots. Title to 
all lots was claimed by the Townsite Company. A large part of the 
area of the city was covered by mining locations [claims], the 
owners of which claimed all surface rights for mining purposes. 
Last, but by no means least, was the individual claimant, the bona 
fide citizen who claimed title to his lot by right of actual 
occupancy. The “Epitaph” came out boldly as the champion of the 
actual occupant. The controversy developed, with varying degrees 
of bitterness, into a conflict. Street mass meetings at night were 
addressed by soap box orators, among whom I was more or less 
conspicuous. Excitement ran high. The situation was tense, and on 
several occasions we had difficulty in restraining riotous demon- 
Strations. 

[The town of Tombstone had sprung up in a haphazard 
‘manner, and in the first years of its existence people bought, 
improved, and sold property before clear title to the site was 
established. Adding to the turmoil, the principal officers of the 
Yombstone Townsite Company, James Clark and Michael Gray, 
“ppear to have been unfairly manipulating the situation jor am 
Own benefit. (The Townsite Company came into being ee 157 
men a group of entrepreneurs filed a “townsite claim : et 
accordance with the laws governing the private appropria’ O 
Public domain lands. The townsite overlapped mining eet 
“ausing much confusion about who controlled the surface — 
‘0 the Property.) The dispute over ownership of 1 ombstone The 
‘ots was complex and it festered in the courts jor prin = 
44estion became largely moot in the mid I BG0s wnent ine lum- 
Jailed, People left town in droves, and properly Wares P 
Nea ral deport- 

Barring the lownership of lots] controversy, the gene d was as 
jit of the citizens of Tombstone during this aeirs mining 
"rderly and decorous as was compatible with a pert me past 

“Mp, and the amenities of social life were observed 1} 


a weekly edition of the 
m was still on. Feverish 
dustry within the city and 
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These Photos show the rapid growth of Tombstone. The upp 
image was recorded in the spring of 1880 by Carleton Watkins. 
The lower photo dates from about 1882 and was taken by C. »- 
Fly. The Cochise County Courthouse, completed in 1882, can be 
seen at the far right in the lower picture. Arizona Historical 
Society, Tucson, #14837 and #26793. 
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that would compare favorably with similar communities, East or 
West. Schools were established and somehow I was presented 
with another job, as chairman of the board of trustees. Two 
churches were built, Methodist and Episcopal, and the con- 
struction of Schieffelin Hall at the corner of Fremont and Fourth 
streets provided a suitable auditorium for public assemblies. 
[Financed by Al Schieffelin, Ed's brother, Schieffelin Hall was 
completed in June 1881. The two-story adobe opera house became 
a focal point for Tombstone’s cultural life.!7} 

I was among those active in the organization of the 
“Tombstone Amateur Dramatic Club” |founded in the summer of 
188118]. A clipping in an ancient scrapbook relates that we 
presented “The Toodles” [on April 9, 188517]. Mrs. Carrie 
Gregory impersonated Mrs. Toodles, A. [Alexander] J. Mitchell 
represented Mr. Toodles, while I appeared as Charlie Fenton. 
Other members of the cast were Miss Bertha Hartman, C-. 
[Charles] W. Goodale, Frank Earle, my brother C. [Cornelius] W. 
Clum, and Doctor G. [George] C. Willis—all names familiar to 
the Tombstone public at that time. The clipping concludes with 
the statement that “The play netted about $120, which is quite an 
addition to the cemetery fund.” 

[Cornelius W. “Casey” Clum (1860-1935) lived in Tombstone 
for several years. Exactly when he came to Tombstone isn't 
known, but he was in town as early as February 1882.79 In 1854 
the Cochise County Great Register listed Clum as a deputy clerk 
of the district court. On October 20, 1886, Casey Clum married 
Mamie (Mary Greer) Herring, daughter of Tombstone attorney 
and Earp partisan William Herring.?! The Clums moved to 
Kensington, Maryland, in 1896, where Casey ran a small 
newspaper, The Montgomery Press. He and his wife lived in 
Maryland for the rest of their lives.?7| 

The amateur talent of Tombstone produced opera as well as 
drama, and the rendition of “Pinafore” [on May 10, 1882%'] by our 
local troupe was fully equal to any professional performance } 
have ever witnessed. Fred Emerson Brooks was “The Admiral, 
and Miss Annie Brown was “Little Buttercup.” None ever sang 
these respective parts more effectively. Alter leaving Tombstone 
Miss Brown studied music in Europe and then toured the United 
States with an English opera company. My modest part in the 
Presentation was as a member of the chorus of “Jolly J ack Tars 
id The performance was repeated several times. Social ee 

Ombstone was on a par with that prevailing In communitie 


Similar e: 
milar size elsewhere, even in the effete East. 
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As soon as the hectic rush incident to the birth of the “Epitaph” 
was over, I removed my family from Tucson to Tombstone and 
purchased two lots on the south side of Safford Street [betweey 
Seventh and Eighth streets24|. They commanded an enchanting 
view of that grand sweep of mesas, rolling hills, and mountain 
ranges stretching away to the west, north, and east, including the 
famed “Cochise Stronghold” in the Dragoons. On this site | 
constructed a modest frame cottage and my family was 
comfortably installed therein about midsummer. This was the. 
second time I had built for them in Arizona. With the approach of 
the Yuletide season, there was unfeigned joy in our little home 
when a daughter was born. And then, only a week later, | 
encountered the major tragedy of my life when, on December 18 
[1880], my wife passed away. Her remains rest in the old pioneer 
cemetery at Tombstone [now known as “Boot Hill” |, and, as if to 
emphasize the tragic ending of her young life, the ruthless 


elements during the passing years have swept away every marker 
from her grave. 


daughter, Bessie (Elizabeth), and two-year-old Woodworth to 
There they lived with their paternal 
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Geor ge W. Parsons (1850-1933). The diaries Parsons kept are an 
valuable resource for Tombstone researchers. C. S. Fly photo, 


Arizona Historical Society, Tucson, #1933. 
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before the election, Eccleston withdrew and my name was 

substituted [by a committee headed by George Parsons?°|. The 

votes totaled 697, of which Shaffer received 165 votes. I received 

the rest, 532 votes, and thus became the first mayor of [the “City” 

of| Tombstone. Councilmen elected were George A. Pridham, J. 

(Julius] A. Kelly, Godfrey Tribolet, and Smith Gray. These were 

all candidates on the “Citizens’ Protective Ticket,” the slogan of 
which was “Law and order and opposition to the claims of the 
Townsite Company.” This ticket met with opposition from the 
gambling and saloon element, but was strongly supported by the 
miners. The first meeting of the council was held January 12, 
1881. 

[The January 5, 1881, Epitaph reported that incumbent Ben 
Sippy defeated Howard Lee in the race for city marshal: Sippy 
556 votes, Lee 125. In the Epitaph article, presumably written by 
Clum, Lee was described as a pawn of the odious Townsite 
Company. “The Townsite proprietors get a black eye,” the author 
crowed. Sippy’s victory completed the sweep of the election by 
Clum and his political allies. The opposing faction only mustered 
one candidate for councilman, Robert Archer, and he was soundly 
defeated.3! The election of the “Citizens ’ Protective” candidates 
didn’t solve the ownership of town lots problem, but the power of 
the Townsite Company was greatly reduced and the dispute, for 
the most part, moved from the streets to the courts. 

Besides creating Cochise County, Arizona’s eleventh terri- 
torial legislature passed a bill incorporating Tombstone as 4 
“city.” The measure took effect February 21, 1881.°* Thus Clum 
was the first man to serve as mayor under Tombstone ’s new 
“city” status. However, the first election to select a mayor and 
council for the “village” of Tombstone was held on November 24, 
1879.33 When the ballots were counted William A. Harwood 
emerged as mayor. In compliance with a rule stipulating that 
municipal elections were to be held the first Tuesday of January; 
another election took place on January 6, 1880. Alder Randall 
received the most votes for mayor in this contest.*4 John Clum 
succeeded Randall in January 1881. | 


<> <>. > ‘ge: Se 


. The squeaky old Benson stage [owned and operated by J.D 
Kinnear & Company] pulled out of Tombstone in the early 
afternoon of March 15th, 1881, carrying nine passenger an 
$80,000 in silver bullion. [Benson, twenty-five miles to the 


Benson] ... . Three men, well masked, emerged from behind a 
mesquite bush. “Stick “em up!” or words to that effect. Bob Paul, 


Then a fusillade. The horses, driverless, stampeded across the 
desert, the highwaymen following and emptying their guns. Pete 


Roerig, respectable and peaceful citizen of Tombstone, rolled off 
the back seat of the stage into the dust. He was dead with a bullet 


hole through his back. ‘T'wo, three miles the horses ran before Paul 
could get hold of the reins. Then back to the roadway and to 
Benson. Two dead but the bullion safe. [/t is likely that the amount 
of silver aboard the stage was less than Clum stated. At $1 per 
ounce, the approximate value of the metal at that time, $80,000 
worth would have weighed 5,000 pounds—quite a load for a 
passenger coach. George Parsons recorded in his diary that the 
value of the silver on the stage was $26,000.>>| 

Sheriff Johnny Behan formed a posse of five members and 
three of them were Earps—Virgil, Wyatt, and Morgan. That 
showed what the sheriff thought of the Earps in *81. It was a long 
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Robert Paul (1830-1901) worked for Wells, Fargo & Company 
before he became Pima County sheriff in April 1881. Initial 
results of the November 2, 1880, election gave incumbent sheriff 

harles Shibell (a Democrat) a slim lead over Paul (a 
Republican). Bob Paul challenged the count and the following 


April the courts declared him the winner. Arizona Historical 
Society, Tucson, #1596. 


rampant and tensions ran high. Different individuals, with 


different axes to grind, told different stories about what happened 
and who might have been involved.*°| 


Ra: Gea ee: Ka seo 


Fred White was our first town marshal in Tombstone. |Wahite 
became marshal in November 187937 and was elected to a full 
one-year term as marshal in January 1880.%8| His career was Cul 
short by Curly Bill |Brocius], an outlaw of parts, whose colorful 


the Trek to Tombstone 


One afternoon lon October 27, 1880} 


The marshal came running. “What’s the big idea?” he asked of 
Curly Bill. Curly said there wasn’t any idea as far as he knew, just 


boys feelin’ good. “Well, I’ll take your guns,” said Marshal 
White, “and I'll start with yours first, Curly.” Curly pulled out his 


six-shooter, but just what he really intended to do with it has never 
been determined. 


minutes, 500 citizens gathered in front of the jail and demanded 
Curly for lynching purposes. But Wyatt, six-shooter in hand, told 
them the law would take its course. It did and Curly was acquitted. 


He hooked up with the Clantons and the McLowerys and swore 
death to all the Earps. 
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released from custody without trial.4¢ On October 28, after 
learning of Marshal White’s injury, the town council appointed 
Virgil Earp “assistant marshal” to fill in for him. On November 1, 
two days after White’s death, the council resolved to hold a 
special election on November 12, 1880, for the purpose of 
choosing White’s replacement. The election was held and Ben 
Sippy defeated Virgil Earp, receiving 311 votes to Earp's 259.4 
On January 4, 1881, Tombstone electors voted to retain Sippy as 
the town’s chief lawman. Many writers have declared that Virgil 
Earp lost a second time to Sippy in this election.” Actually, Virgil 
didn’t run for town marshal in January 1881. Howard Lee was 
Ben’s unsuccessful opponent on this occasion.*9} 


Or PS Lh ae Le eee, 


The latter part of April [2881] I left Tombstone for a trip to the 
states. [Traveling with Clum were his mother-in-law and his two 
young children. They would remain in Washington.| Among 
other things, I was authorized to purchase a fire engine for our fast 
growing city, one of those famed old man-power engines. On the 
train returning, just east of Benson, we saw a great column of 
smoke rising over the hills to the south. I tried to make my fellow 
passengers believe we had a live volcano over there, but when I 
arrived at Benson | learned that Tombstone was burning. This was 
our first big fire and a disastrous one. [On June 22, 1881, much of 
Tombstone’s business district burned to the ground.47| 

During my absence, Ben Sippy, the city marshal, had 
decamped, leaving the city without a police head. Virgil Earp, 
with the approval of the city councilmen, had assumed that 
responsibility in the emergency and had rendered most efficient 
and satisfactory service. | immediately appointed Virgil Earp as 
chief of police. 

[Tombstone was incorporated as a “city” on February 21, 
1851, and in accordance with the new charter the mayor and 
council began drafting an array of ordinances aimed at upgrading 
the town’s bureaucracy. In April 1881 the Common Council 
passed an ordinance which reorganized the marshal’s office into 
a police department headed by a “chief of police. ”# 

On June 6, 1881, the council, with George Pridham presiding 
as acting mayor, granted Police Chief Sippy a two-week leave of 
absence and appointed Virgil Earp to take over until Sippy got 
back from a trip. Sippy didn’t return to town when expected and 
no one knew his whereabouts. Rumors circulated that he had left 


come between the laws and the outlaws. 


[According to an article in the September 13, 1881, Epitaph, a 
posse that included Wyatt and Morgan Earp, Deputy Sheriff Billy 
Breakenridge, and Wells-Fargo agent Marshall Williams arrested 


Stilwell (himself a deputy Cochise County sheriff) and Spence in 
Bisbee, believing them to be the stage robbers.°° Neither of the 
accused men was convicted of the crime. | 


5 
GERONIMO BREAKS LOOSE 


Instead of hanging Geronimo in 1877, the army removed the 
shackles, forgave him his murders and robberies, told him to be a 


In [August] 1878,! about a year after I had captured him, 
Geronimo quietly slipped out of the San Carlos Reservation and 


his charmed life as the favored son of Usen [an Apache deity]. 


[Geronimo was a “medicine man” and his followers believed that 


he had supernatural powers—was Clairvoyant, impervious to 
bullets, etc.3| 


During the night of September 29th [October 14}, 1881, red 
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Chiricahua Apaches in northern Sonora. Left to right, Perico, 
Geronimo, Naiche, Tsisnah. Photo taken in March 1886 by C. S. 
Fly. Arizona Historical Society, Tucson, #78163. 


Over the White population of Arizona. [Between three and four 
hundred Chiricahua Apaches bolted the reservation in this 
outbreak, Fewer than one hundred were warriors, the rest women 
and children. 5] | 
Two days later, October 2nd [5th “], 1881, I was sitting in my 
office in Tombstone, trying to hold down my job as mayor. A 
‘Ourler rushed in and reported that Geronimo and his gang were 
On the warpath and had been seen less than an hour before near 
the Dr 4g00n Mountains, ten miles from [northeast of] Tombstone, 
headed toward Mexico. The courier had spread his news as he 
8alloped down Tombstone’s main street. “Indians are coming! 
"ad been an American frontier call-to-arms for two hundred years; 
") Arizona, “Geronimo is coming!” sent women to, dark corners 
te brought Vigilantes running, guns in hand, ready lo g0. Of 
las Tombstone, with its 10,000 [5,000] population, was 1n f 
“nger from Geronimo and 500 renegades, but we feared for t : 
ety Of isolated cattlemen in the Sulphur Springs Valley, as na 
Ae: Solitary prospectors, overland stage passengels, and others 


» Might be in the mountains or along the trails. 
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In view of my former experience with the Apaches and the 
further fact that I was then mayor of Tombstone, I was charged 
with the organization of a company of horsemen for the purpose 
of following the trail of the renegades. Our chief object was to 
give assistance to anyone who might be in need of it. Beyond that, 
our actions would be governed entirely by developments. The 
number of saddle horses immediately available was limited, and it 
was important that these should be assigned to the right sort of 
men. These men must be equipped with rifles, six-shooters, 
ammunition, saddlebags, and canteens. Equally important was the 
matter of rations. Every moment occupied with the details put the 
renegades just that much further ahead of us. The men selected for 
the trip were impatient for the start, and this impatience grew as 
the first hour passed, and the second, and still the third, until at 
one 0 clock in the afternoon all preparations were complete and 
our little cavalcade of 35 experienced frontiersmen galloped up 
Allen Street and took the trail for Antelope Pass [east of town]. 

In those good old days, Tombstone did not lack for men with 
well established reputations for being handy with a gun. There 
were in this company Virgil Earp (my chief of police) and his two 
brothers Wyatt and Morgan, Johnny Behan and W. [William] M. 
Breakenridge of the sheriff's office, Charlie Reppy, Frank 
Ingoldsby, George W. Parsons, Ward Priest, Marshall Williams, 
Cy [Silas H.] Bryant, and others who had been weighed in the 
balance and not found wanting. 

Arizona is renowned as an arid country, but there are 
occasional downpours, which, for quantity of dampness, are 
unexcelled anywhere in the world. It was our luck to encounter 
such a storm in Antelope Pass. We had just struck the fresh trail 
left by Geronimo and his renegades and had quickened our pace in 
the hope of closing up with them by nightfall, or at least Surprising 
them before they broke camp the next morning, when rain began 
falling in torrents. Heavy thunder was continuous, and vivid 
lightning was sporting among the rocks all about us. Soon 
everyone was wet, and, although the thunder and lightning ceased 
as we descended from the pass, the rain persisted until nearly 
midnight. 

Just as we reached the western rim of Sulphur Springs Valley 
we found four companies of cavalry in camp on the trail. These 
had come down the valley from the railroad, thinking that the 
renegades might cross to that side of the Dragoon range. But as 
soon as they had struck the hot trail they promptly made camp. 
When we inquired the reason for this untimely halt, we were told 


geronimo Breaks a 5] 


tit was “too wet to travel.” AS a matter of fact, traveling in rain 
we mud was no holiday pastime. Our Clothing was Soaked 
‘rough to the skin, our boots full of water, and the Soft ground 
a very tiring to our horses, although we could £0 no faster than 

walk. But with the average frontiersman it IS Never too wet to 
evel unless he is actually stuck in the mud. Furthermore, we did 
not know who, even then, might be lying wounded and Suffering. 
We bid the soldiers good night and trudged on down the valley. 

It was nearly midnight when we reached a smal] Shack on one 
of the cattle ranges. Rain had ceased, clouds were breaking. The 
moon would rise about two o'clock in the morning, and, as we had 
been riding since one o'clock that afternoon, we decided to give 
our horses a rest and wait for the moon. We picketed our horses 
and set a guard, started a fire in the shack, and made Ourselves as 
comfortable as circumstances would permit, meanwhile mu 
hardtack or whatever other edible was found in the Saddlebags. 
There was bantering as to whose clothes were wettest, whose 
boots held the most water. It was well we all had a sense of humor 


because the 35 of us could not get into the shack at the same time 


unless all of us were standing. S.R.O. [standing room only| and no 
sleep. 


At 2 a.m. the moon peered over the eastern horizon—time for 
us to resume our march. In silence each one sought his horse—no 
orders were necessary. It hurt to sit again upon those sore spots 
aggravated by wet saddles and wetter clothes. But none uttered the 
slightest protest. We were after Geronimo. Cinches were adjusted, 
men swung into saddles, and, aided by the bright moonlight, we 
moved along the soggy trail. The march continued in silence until 
daylight, for we were tired and sleepy. But with the breaking of 
day, our Spirits revived. 

At noon we knew we had crossed the international line and 
Were trespassing in Mexico. Evidently the hostiles had not found 
 t0O Wet to travel. Fortunately, they had not met either man or 

“ast on their stampede down the valley; at least nothing had been 
Killed by them along the trail. We had accomplished the purpose 
“i _ undertaking, and we had no right to invade Mexico. 

“tmore, we were not equipped for an indefinite campaign. 

~ Were out of grub and hungry. Before leaving Tombstone we 

With wo Sed lo have a man follow us with a buckboard ~_ 

foun i ens: Doubtless he had started, but, like the mpi : i 

Reider” Wet to travel with a loaded wagon. gen rip Ke 

renepad dS to how far we were in Mexico, ow ee 
bades were ahead of us, how far we would have to ride on 


nching 
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fore we would meet the chuckwagon. The more we 
ontents of that chuckwagon, the keener became the 
er. Without a dissenting voice, we headed our 


toward the U.S.A. and Tombstone. 
ndown when we again met the soldiers—in the 


had left them twenty-four hours before. 


There was no necessity for them to go further southward now, for 
the trail of the renegades was not only wet but likewise very cold. 
Geronimo and his followers no longer had to fear pursuit by 
American troops. Near by the military camp we spied our delayed 
buckboard with its precious cargo. Having satisfied our hunger 
and puffed a cigarette or two, we rolled up in our blankets, slept 
soundly and long. 

Up with the dawn, we saddled our horses and were off in a 
bunch for Tombstone, leaving the troops still camping on the trail 
of the renegades. We headed for Antelope Pass. Our strenuous 
march had not been rewarded by a single stirring adventure. The 
ample supper and breakfast, and intervening sleep, had fully 
refreshed our party. We were all in fine fettle. This exuberance of 
spirits manifested itself in various stunts, which included cowboy 
tricks, fancy riding, and target shooting. Expert riders in our party 
demonstrated the proper method of fighting Indians on the plains: 
urging their mounts to full speed and then, leaning far to one side, 
clinging with the left arm over the horse’s shoulder, they 
sea a8! or six-shooters underneath his neck. 
eveclt He 3 _ maintained the dignity of the party and contented 

‘sr witnessing the successive feats and heartily ap- 
plauding the actors. But I was jarred loose fr . 
attitude when th om my passive 

€n the company halted suddenl } 
assassinate a prairie dog th denly and demanded that I 
weamenig sys dog that was periscoping with his head just 
mound which encircled the ent 
abode, These men had ntrance to his subterranean 
“ieee never seen me shoot, nor had they ever 
me boast of my pro y 

| y prowess as a dead shot. As a matter of f 

was never too confident of ‘li OF OR FaCs 

realized nt of my ability to hit the bull’s eye, but I 

ved that my reputation with th FO 
halted my horse, and. with, " n these men was now at stake, | 
its sling, straightened — : dismounting, slipped my rifle from 
prairie dog, and fired With in the saddle, drew a bead on the 
disappeared in his hole Ht the crack of the gun the prairie dog 
animal had been My a. one went to see whether or not the little 
plowed its way ieee a wae not necessary, for the bullet had 
8 both edges of the circular mound on a 


direct lin 
pa rehg ewe mec former position of the prairie dog’s head. I had 
shot. Without batting an eye or seeming the 


hack trail be 
discussed the c 
pangs of hung 
horses northward 

It was nearly su 
same camp where we 
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least surprised, | slipped my rifle back into its sling and moved 
forward on the trail. 

My audience expressed approval, but all were not convinced. 
We had ridden less than a mile when a hawk was seen perched on 
the summit of the stalk of a century plant. Instantly there was 
unanimous demand for “another shot by the mayor.” When ] 
attempted to make the second shot from the saddle, my horse 
refused to stand still. So I dismounted, took aim, and fired. This 
time there was nothing to mark the track of the bullet, and as the 
hawk spread its wings and left its perch I felt chagrined. The hawk 
Started a graceful circle upward, but had moved less than ten feet 
when a single feather was seen fluttering towards the ground. My 
Spirits rose, for, at least, my bullet had cut into the plumage of the 
target. The hawk continued its upward flight for an additional ten 
or fifteen feet, then dropped to the ground like a plummet. 
Everybody was convinced, except me, and my skill with the rifle 
was never again questioned. Luckily. 

[Geronimo remained on the loose in Mexico, occasionally 
raiding into Arizona, until February 1884. He then surrendered 
and returned to the San Carlos Reservation, only to go on the 
warpath again in 1855. Geronimo and his band surrendered to 
the U.S. Army for the last time in 1886 and subsequently were 

. exiled to Florida. The Chiricahuas were transferred to Alabama 
in 1887 and were sent to Oklahoma in 1894. Geronimo died in 
Oklahoma in 1909. He was in his eighties at the time of his 
death.7| 


4 
THE EARP-CLANTON BATTLE 


The Geronimo scare had been forgotten. Three weeks had passeq 
since our posse returned from Its unsuccessful chase of the 
renegades. Life in Tombstone had resumed normalcy, business 
was at the peak of prosperity, and the crisp, clear air of late 
ut us all in good spirits. a 
hehe wee a very sirigarints element at that time in the country 
adjacent to Tombstone, more OF less nomadic, and including stage 
robbers, cattle rustlers, and other desperadoes. SO serious was this 
that we organized a “Citizens’ Safety Committee” of two rt 
representative business and professional men of the el “s a 
purpose of supporting duly authorized officers of | a meet 
maintaining order within the city limits and protecting the 
and property of citizens, particularly in the event of an bees 
the lawless outside element. As mayor, I was the head of this 
committee. 
[The activities of Clum’s vigilance committee appear 10 have 
been mostly political. There is no record of Clum and his 
businessman friends stringing up an outlaw, as vigilant es 
occasionally did elsewhere. A mob of angry miners from Bisbee, 
not Tombstone people, hung John Heath in 1884.! This was the 
only lynching to take place in Tombstone. Also, the notion that an 
“invasion” of Tombstone by an army of desperadoes was 4 
possibility seems farfetched. Earlier in his memoir Clum himself 
indicated that only a handful of men (the Clantons, McLaurys, and 
their friends) were responsible for most of the lawlessness in the 
vicinity—hardly an invasion force. | 
News was scarce for my next issue of “The Epitaph,” so lor 
the morning of October 26, 1881| 1 wandered up-town in search 
for a human-interest story. Ike Clanton was leaning against an 
adobe wall at the corner of Fremont and Fourth streets holding a 
Winchester rifle in his arms much after the fashion of a mother 
ons her child, and fondling it accordingly. The Clanton family 
~ dla ee crn valley , not far from the eastern boundary of 
Apaches at San Carle pigs. the time I was in charge of the 
several "a m, + JOF med a casual acquaintance with 
eas TemDers of the Clanton clan at that time and had been on 
speaking terms with Ike ever since In ’79 the Cl 
a ranch west from Tombstone jn the ; 2 hoe pamtasle actor de 
e San Pedro valley and made it 
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Downtown Tombstone circa 1881-1882. Key: 1. Approximate site 
of the Earp-Holliday/Clanton-McLaury shootout. 2. C. §. Fly’s 
boarding house and photo gallery. 3. O.K. Corral (the 
corral/livery stable had entrances on both Fremont and Allen 
streets.) 4. Tombstone Epitaph office. 5. Tombstone Nugget office. 
6. Schieffelin Hall. 7. Turn Verein Hall. 8. Post office. 9. Can-Can 
Restaurant. 10. Spangenberg’s Gun Shop. 11. Cosmopolitan Hotel 
12. Oriental Saloon. 13. Justice of the Peace A. O. Wallace’s 
courtroom. 14. Russ House (hotel and restaurant). 15. Bird Cage 
Theatre. 16. Campbell & Hatch’s Billiard Parlor (where Morgan 
Earp was assassinated). 17. Virgil Earp was here when he was 
Shot from ambush. 
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that time. The Earp brothers had an uncanny habit of happening 


along when trouble was brewing. Virgil, Wyatt, and Morgan 
disarmed Ike, revived him, and took him to the court where Judge 


[Albert O.] Wallace fined him $25 and retained his weapons. 

Ike did not like that a bit. “Wait till I get another gun,” he 
yelled. “I’ll kill every damn one of you Earps.” Whereupon 
Morgan Earp pulled his own six-shooter oul of its holster and 
offered it to Ike, handle first. Ike tried to grab it, but one of the 
deputy sheriffs pushed Ike back and told Morgan to put his gun 
away and get out of the court room. The three Earps walked out 
together, Ike tagging on behind still raving about how he was 
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going to kill all of the rap On sight. 

Standing just outside the doorway was Tom 
Ike Clanton’s buddies and as inal an Bh laa Ebt sse 
those parts. A mean looking six-gun was sticking out from Tom’s 
belt. You Earps ane a lot of ---- -- ----.- S,’ swore Tom. “T’]] shoot 
it out with you anytime, any where,” 

“AIL right, Tom,” said Wyatt Earp, “now’s a good time and 
this 1s a good place, right here in front of the courtroom.” As 
Wyatt spoke he slapped McLowery’s face with his left hand and 
pulled his six-gun with his right hand. McLowery made no move. 
Cowardice makes a brave man mad. Wyatt flared up. “Pull your 
gun and fight, you yellow-livered skunk,” roared Wyatt, “or I’ll 
break this six-shooter over your head.” Still McLowery made no 
move. [hat was the last straw. Down came Wyatt’s gun on Tom’s 
head and Tom passed out. temporarily. The three Earps walked 
down the street. [Wyatt Earp later testified that Tom McLaury was 
armed when he met him outside the courtroom, but some doubt 
that this was true. If Tom had a “mean looking six-gun” in his 
belt, why didn’t the Earps arrest him jor carrying a firearm in 
town? They arrested Ike Clanton for this reason, so why not Tom 
McLaury?4] 

Busy forenoon, much conversation, but not a shot fired. I 
hurried back to the “Epitaph” office to write the story. It was a 
rattling good story, too, because for over a year the Clanton- 
McLowery gang of outlaws had been threatening to clean up 
Tombstone and the Earps. Virgil Earp was chief of police and a 
good one; Wyatt Earp was marshal. So the Earps represented the 
law and I was back of them 100 percent, both as mayor and as 
editor. Enforcing the law in Tombstone in 1880 and 1881 was not 
child's play; it was serious work for he-men. — oe 

[Besides being Tombstone’s chief of police, Virgil Earp, not 
Wyatt, was a deputy U.S. marshal. However, Virgil later testified 
before Judge Wells Spicer that he had deputized both Wyatt and 
Morgan Earp as “special” policemen several weeks prior to the 
fateful day of October 26, 1881.° Frontier lawmen, ra, 
adequate staffs of full-time officers, often deputized truste 
fownspeople with law enforcement experience lo help them in 
emergencies. These part-time, special deputies usually were not 
carried on official rosters of city or county employees and were 
paid only after services were rendered.°| Bill 

Ike Clanton picked Tom McLowery up out of the gutter, Billy 
Clanton and Frank McLowery had been consuming a little liquor 
at the Oriental. They heard the news and went to the help of their 
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respective brothers. Billy [Willi ) 

Clantons, went along. All five angie Claiborne, buddy of th 
add to their arsenal and ammunition su wali evidently to 
the O.K. Corral for further conference, if Then they repaired to 
Fremont Street, directly opposite the offi ne O.K. Corral was on 
was busy with my story and did not fotien of the “Epitaph.” But ] 

The McLowery brothers had a ranch praia , 

Tombstone in the Sulphur Springs Vall out 25 miles east from 
and fed the cattle thieves and other d ny, waere they harbored 
and looked after the interests of those “* i apt ot et local 
sinlen stock by way-of Agua :Prigia.[s bs ers who imported their 
present-day Douglas, Arizona]. The a8 an border town near 
rendezvous for as tough an assortment of Sy, ORC Was & 
robbers, murderers, and all-around crook Sr Dh 
any frontier. 5 ST Senned on 

When the three Earps walked 
Tom McLowery, tied ae ‘cline ppt? rt ianeaaees form of 
the Can-Can [Restaurant] for lunch. About h if Se ea 
a commotion in the O.K. Corral. Sheriff Rahat wee Wee bp 
argument with the five members of the Clanton-McL pn 
Somebody had told the Earps that the Claitin: MeLows ied 
organizing for a fight to the death. The Earps, always obligi ain 
such matters, were on their way to the O.K. Corral x see se " 
The sheriff had tried to disarm and arrest the Clanton gan bt h ‘ 
failed both ways. He then went to intercept the Barve. Bot he 
Earps pushed him to one side and came marching on Virgil and 
Wyatt in front, Morgan and Doc Holliday behind. Sheriff Behan 
brought up the rear, demanding peace in the name of the law. 

The Clanton crowd was huddled close to the gate of the corral. 
The Earps walked up to within five feet of the Clantons. [The 
EN shaaseih took place on the south side of Fremont Street a few 

west of the corral. The men were not far from the Epitaph 
Spice but Clum did not observe the showdown.] “Ike,” said — 
irgil, “there has been a lot of loose talk around town by you and 
your gang of cutthroats. Throw up your hands, all of you!” The 
answer came instantly from two six-shooters. Then more SiX- 
epoiers blazed so quickly they sounded like echoes of the first. 
rank McLowery fell, shot through the abdomen. Tom McLowery 
si to his nearby horse to get his rifle. Doc Holliday unlimbered 
A short-barrel shotgun and literally blew Tom into pieces. 
. Organ Earp drilled a hole clear through Billy Clanton’s chest, 
ut the game lad lay crumpled against the wall, calmly pouring 


lead at his adversaries. 
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east on Fremont Street about 1 882. The Epitaph office 1s 


in the building at the far left Schieffelin Hall is the tall building 
with the flag pole. The photographer was standing near the spot 
where the Earp-Holliday/Clanton-McLaury gunfight took place. 


Arizona Historical Society, Tucson, #60575. 
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Looking 


s gun arm, like that old 
g Geronimo 
on. Wyatt 
e general 


Ike Clanton made a leap for Wyatt’ 
squaw did to [Clay] Beauford when we were arrestin 
[in 1877], hoping to get Wyatt’s gun out of commissi 
could have killed Ike without even hesitating in th 
warfare, but Wyatt was not that sort of fighter. He cracked Ike's 
knuckles with the barrel of his six-shooter, pushed Ike off, told 
him to run or fight and to be damn quick making up his mind. Ike 
beat it, to use a very modern expression. After the shooting 
stopped, Ike was discovered in the dark room of Fly's photograph 
gallery. So much for Ike. 

Pad ng asc Bide prone on the ground, a bullet from Billy 
tiicdine seth aving gone through his leg. But Virgil was still 
Billy shifted et a piece out of Billy Clanton’s ten-gallon hat. 
Morgan fell wi : position, took a potshot at Morgan Earp, and 
tan tote her si a hole in his shoulder. Johnny Behan, the sheriff, 
Johnny. Fra Ls a aph gallery—bullets were flying too thick for 
tn Hast cLowery, blood streaming from a gaping wound 
lomach, saw Morgan Earp fall. With heroic eff 

got to his feet and sta rp fall. With heroic effort, Frank 
Morg,” yelled W gered toward Morgan, gun in hand. “Quick, 
Wiat's wasai: y pe get Frank McLowery!” Doc Holliday heard 

8, turned quickly, and fired point blank at the 
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Clanton Battle 


Earp- 
The . 


rottering Frank. Morgan let loose at the 

dropped in his tracks, dead. It is still A métier rigs _—_ 

Tombstone whether Doc or Morgan killed Frank hid cous: in 

important thing was that Frank was permanently out Y “ 
‘cture. Billy Clanton, with two holes through his middle, lay i ~~ 

against the adobe wall. , ay inert 


Jt @ «ae te 


These men bit the dust in the shootout with the Earp party: left 
Frank McLaury (1848-1881); right, Tom McLaury (1853-1881). 
The true character of the McLaury brothers is difficult to 
determine. Arizona Historical Society, Tucson, #24364 and 


#243506). 


Wyatt Earp, unscathed, looked over the field and reloaded his 
six-shooter. But the war was over. Of the five members of the 
Clanton gang, the two McLowerys and Billy Clanton were dead, 
Ike was hiding in the dark room, and Billy Claiborne had 
disappeared before the fight started. Virgil and Morgan Earp lay 
in the middle of Fremont Street, wounded but poised on elbows: 
guns ready to spit more death should any more of Ike’s friends put 
in an appearance. Doc Holliday stood alongside Wyatt. Some- 
body’s bullet had burned a nice little furrow along Doc’s thigh, 
otherwise he had been untouched. The entire battle had lasted less 
than half a minute. [There are many versions of the gunfight, and 
Opinions differ about who shot first and who shot whom. Although 
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was not life-threatening, but Morg 


matter. In spite of this finding, Virgil Earp, 
suspended as chief of police by Mayor Clum and the town coun : 
after the shootout, was not returned to duty. James Flynn ha 


been appointed as Virgil’s replacement, and he remained acting 
police chief until the January 1882 municipal election. Through- 
out 1881 Virgil Earp retained his commission as a depuly U.S. 


acquittal of the Earps and Doc Holliday was approved by all of the 
good citizens of Tombstone. But Ike Clanton was peeved. He had 
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The result of the “Gunfight at the O.K. Corral:” Tom McLaury 
(lef), Frank McLaury (center), and nineteen-year-old Billy 
Clanton in their coffins. After an elaborate funeral, they were 
buried in the Tombstone cemetery. Arizona Historical Society, 
Tucson, #17483. 


gone back to his ranch and was busy reconstructing his pirate 
crew. A week or two later, rumors began floating around town 
that the outlaws planned reprisals and had prepared a list of those 
who were to be “bumped off” at the first opportunity. My name 
and Judge Spicer’s were said to rank fifth and sixth on the list. 
| Others reported to be on the outlaws’ hit list were Virgil, 
Morgan, and Wyatt Earp, Tom Fitch (Wyatt’s attorney), Doc 
Holliday, and Wells-Fargo agent Marshall Williams.!°| Of course, 
we did not believe all we heard in those days, but the situation was 
tense and I confess I began packing my six-gun around with me, 
something I never had done before. It’s all right to sit in your 
library in these more civilized days and talk about ignoring 
rumored threats of that sort; but in Tombstone in ‘51 conditions 
Were different. I knew the character of the surviving outlaws and 
did not relish being shot in the back after dark. So I kept my SIx- 


Too bad that the normal life of a community has no news 
value—only the abnormal has reader interest. There were lots of 
good folks living in Tombstone in those days, about whose 
unselfish deeds whole chapters might, and should, be written. For 
instance, that remarkable Irish girl Nellie Cashman. There was a 


“frontiersman” for you! Born in Queenstown, Ireland, [in 1845] 


about the same time I was born in the shadows of the Catskills, 
she emigrated with her sister in ’66, didn’t care much for Boston, 
and arrived in San Francisco in ’68. She joined the Cassiar gold 
rush in °77 in northern British Columbia, was at Virginia City in 
78, Tucson in ’79, and arrived in Tombstone in ’80. 


[Nellie Cashman came to America with her mother and sister 


I thd Nellie opened a restaurant in Tucson; in 1880 she joined the 
silver rush to Tombstone and became proprietor of an eatery and 


Tombstone’s guardian angel. We had no 
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Irate miners from Bisbe 
Historical Society, Tucso 


February 22, 1884. Arizona 


they reported. She led them to the grandstand. “Down she comes, 
boys,” said Nellie, “and we'll take most of the lumber away with 
us, too.” Came the dawn [on March 28, 1884| and no grandstand. 
The executions were private, inside the courtyard. [Arn article in 
ad boat 29, 1884, Tombstone Republican noted that five 
ed people holding tickets issued by Sheriff Jerome Ward 
admitted into the jail yard to witness this hanging.1>] 
ON cd di ide aan Grand Central Mine [in 1884]. 
siperiitondenk ai , proposed to kidnap E. B. Gage, the 
eedantad ant ang him. Nellie Cashman had always 
olot. The = miners, so it was easy for her to obtain news of the 
Lage Pete faite t to be pulled at midnight. But at 10 p.m. Nellie 
just south of “l nee) drove up to the Gage residence on the hill 
Lidia sia s(n Some of the striking miners are going to 
Nellie told Mr ip night and hang you at 1 a.m., or thereabouts.” 
ide to Beran Anip | have come to take you for a little by , 
Wturtatah the ta he nis you can catch the train for Tyc BEY 
fay the ine 8 they drove, and the plot was frustrated “aie 
she’s right, at eet phy th their party and how. Gees 
y said. “There'd been hell to pay if we’ q 
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strung up the boss.” And Nellie was more popular than ever. One 
of God’s noblewomen was Nellie Cashman, frontiersman. [Nellie 
Cashman left a slumping Tombstone in 1887 and continued her 
rambling among of the mining camps of the West./6] 

Another name overlooked by the “colorful” writers—Fred 
Emerson Brooks, sometime postmaster at Tombstone, singer, 
entertainer, poet, and athlete. Fred personated “The Admiral” in 
that local amateur presentation of “Pinafore,” and none ever sang 
that role more acceptably. On July 4, 1881, I presided at the 
patriotic exercises held in Schieffelin Hall and introduced Fred 
Brooks as the poet of the day. Fred read a humorous poem, replete 
with local hits, which was received with much laughter and 
applause. This was his initial appearance before the public as a 
poet, and the pronounced success of that effort was the inspiration 
that eventually brought him distinction as “The Poet-Humorist of 
California.” Fred Brooks published several volumes of his verses, 
the first of which was entitled, “Old Ace and Other Poems.” His 
“Pickett’s Charge at Gettysburg,” an heroic historical poem, is the 
peer of any similar creation in the English language. Yes, there 
were many charming and interesting people in Tombstone who 
never even owned a Six-gun. 


= 
ADIEU TO THE EARPS 


One evening a week or so before Christmas ’81 [December 14, 
1881], I climbed into the Benson stage for the first lap of a 
journey to Washington to spend Yuletide with my parents land 


with three-year-old Woodworth]. I had kept my going secret—no 
use spreading the news and inviting my outlaw friends to gather 
somewhere along the highway. At least, I thought I had kept it 


secret. Later I discovered I had not. 
The stage had gone only three miles from Tombstone, the stars 


were beautiful and clear, the Huachucas [Huachuca Mountains] 
rugged and sinister in silhouette. From the roadside came shouts 
of “Halt!” and “Stick ‘em up!” Ike and his bad boys evidently did 
not intend to let me get far from home. Three pistol shots echoed 


in the night air. I knew enough not to stick my head out through 
the window to see what was happening. In fact, I knew quite well 
what was happening and got my six-shooter in position where it 
would do the most good, or harm, depending upon the point of 
view. Came a second command to halt. Our driver applied the 


brakes, very much against my mental protests. Another salvo of 
shots. That was fortunate. The horses became frightened and 


lunged forward so furiously that the brakes did not hold. That, in 
turn, gave Jimmie Harrington, our driver, a wonderful idea. He 
released the brakes altogether and whipped the horses into a run. 


More shots from the highwaymen. But we were well on our way 
and out of range. 


For half a mile we bowled along at full gallop. The other four 
passengers in the stage were huddled on the floor where they had 
precipitated themselves when the first shot rang out. They yelled 
at me to drop down or I would be shot. But I had other plans. I had 
two six-shooters and was thinking fast how I might be able to use 
them to the best advantage if we were commanded to halt a 
second time, I reasoned that the outlaws would reload their guns, 
mount their horses, and make another attempt to stop us further 
down the road. Realizing that I had small chance for either 
defense or escape if I remained in the coach, I opened the door 
and stood with one foot on the step while I watched for trouble 
ahead. Suddenly the driver applied the brakes, and someone 


shouted from the road ahead of us. Before the stage had stopped, | 
was on the ground and beyond the range of the rays of the 
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sidelights [oi/-burning lamps], both six-shooters ready for action. 
But this was a false alarm. “Whistling Dick” [Dick Wright], 
driver of the bullion wagon, had followed us out from Tombstone. 
He was going down empty and was close behind our coach when 
the shooting began. Frightened by the shooting, his team broke 
into a run, and, not having any load, they ran past our coach on the 
left side (opposite from me) and on down the road before Dick 
could stop them. It was Dick’s voice I had heard from the road 
ahead of us. Dick said he had been shot in the leg. Jimmie 
Harrington said his “off leader” [the lead horse on the left! was 
staggering. We found that the leader had been shot through the 
neck and was bleeding to death. When the coach did not stop on 
command, the highwaymen had attempted to kill one of our 
horses. Dick's wound was not serious. We rendered first aid by 
wrapping a couple of handkerchiefs around his leg, covering the 
wound. I’hen we cut the two leaders from the stage team. [The 
coach was drawn by six horses in three pairs.!] Jimmie 


Harrington mounted on the box, Straightened out his ribbons 
[reins], and sang out, “All aboard.” 
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TL eeecoach Of the type in use during the 1880s. Arizona 
‘storical Society, Tucson, #28618. 


But I had 


Stepped about fif } 
and listen for PP Out fifty paces into the darkness to look 


Sight or sound of horsemen. As I looked at the coach 
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with its sidelights, I realized that my presence in the coach only 
jeopardized the other passengers. I was much better off with m 
feet on the ground and no sidelights. I struck off through the 
mesquite and cactus on foot. After a precarious trek, in and out of 
ravines, I arrived at the Grand Central quartz mill about one 
o'clock a.m. The mill superintendent was a friend and I told him 
my story. He telephoned to Tombstone that I was safe. [The first 
telephone systems were being installed in Arizona and, according 
fo an article in the April 10, 1881, Arizona Weekly Citizen 
(Tucson), a line had been run between Tombstone and the Grand 
Central Mill, which was located about eight miles west of town.7] 
I slept there for two hours, borrowed a horse, and at 3 a.m. was 
again en route to Washington. Soon the sun rose gloriously above 
the summit of the Dragoon range and disclosed a marvelous array 
of mountain landscapes. The happenings of the night before 
loomed as a weird vision that seemed Only to emphasize the 
Splendors of the morning. It was nearly eight o’clock in the 
morning when I reached Benson. 

Soon after breakfast I met Jimmie Harrington and thanked him 
for not stopping the stage at the command of the bandits. “I’m 
tellin’ you, Mayor,” said Jimmie. “you don’t owe me nothin.’ I 
just couldn’t hold them damned broncos. Didn’t you hear the 
brakes screechin’? Well, when they pulls the guns on me and tells 


me to stop, it don’t pay me to drive on, not at $35 per month.” No, 
I guess not, Jimmie.? 


Re SS: SD 


Riding back to Washington on the train alone I had a lot to 
think about. I had declined to run for re-election as mayor. [John 
Carr was elected mayor of Tombstone on January 3, 1882, out- 
polling Lewis W. Blinn.4| For several months, ever since 
Geronimo and Nah-chee broke loose from San Carlos and went on 
the warpath, informal efforts had been made to get me to resume 
charge of the Apaches at the agency. I'he “Epitaph” was not 
excessively remunerative, The postmaster job involved hard work 
and small pay. My wife had died at Tombstone. The Outlaws and 
the sheriff were too friendly for the good of the community. My 
infant son was in Washington with my parents. What to do? I was 
thirty years old now, but the problems were bi g. 

Arriving in Washington just before Christmas, I read in the 
newspapers that Fred Emerson Brooks had been appointed 
postmaster at Tombstone. I thought I was still postmaster. So I 
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called on the first assistant postmaster general, Frank Hatton. 

“How come you can appoint a postmaster where there is no 
vacancy?” 

“Well, isn’t there a vacancy?” he asked. 

“Look me over, General. Do I appear to you as a vacancy?” 

“You? Why, you have been reappointed Indian agent at San 
Carlos, have you not?” 

“Not that I know of, General. Besides, I am not at all certain I 
care to return to San Carlos—not as long as the military has 
anything to do with the Indians. But I do need the post office job 
at Tombstone.” 

“Pll fix that immediately. You will be reappointed at once.” 

I was and my reappointment was duly confirmed by the 
Senate. This settled, I returned to Tombstone, arriving February 1, 
1882. [Clum’s reinstatement as Tombstone’s postmaster was 
never finalized, as he would discover in a few months.>] 


Ki a RS 


Much had happened during my six week’s absence. Sheriff 
Behan had made no progress toward apprehending the outlaws 
who held up [fired upon] the stage in December. Virgil Earp had 
been dangerously wounded. A night or two after Christmas [on 
December 28, 1881], Virgil was walking over to Carl Bilicke’s 
hotel, the Cosmopolitan. The night was pitch black. As he passed 
the corner of Fifth and Allen streets, five of Ike Clanton’s rustlers 
who had sneaked into town fired at him with short-barrel shotguns 
loaded with buckshot. Virgil’s back was pretty well torn to pieces 
and a part of his [/eft] elbow had been shot away. Ambushed in 
the dark. He never fully recovered. Johnny Behan and his sheriff's 
Office were never able to identify Virgil’s assailants, much less 
Capture them. 

[Upon learning of Virgil Earp’s disabling injuries, U.S. 
Marshal for Arizona Crawley Dake (whose office was in Prescott, 
the territorial capital) commissioned Wyatt Earp a deputy cr..." 
marshal by telegraph.6 This was Wyatt’s first formal law 
enforcement position since he resigned as deputy Pima County 
sheriff in November 1880, (Wyatt’s stint as Virgil’s “special” 
deputy is classified here as an informal assignment.) 

Sheriff Behan had not been totally passive in response to the 
attack on Virgil Earp. Warrants were served on Ike and Phineas 

fanton on the suspicion that they were involved, and on 
f ebruary 2, ] 882, the brothers were examined before Judge 
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William H. Stilwell (no relation to Frank Stilwell). A number of 
witnesses testified that the Clantons had been in Charleston on the 
night of the shooting, and Ike and Phin were then released.”| 
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Looking west on Allen and Fifth 
streets. Virgil Earp was ambushed as he crossed Fifth (right 
foreground), walking west, on the night of December 28, 18681. 
Photo taken about 1881. Arizona Historical society, Tucson, 
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Morgan Earp and Bob Hatch were playing pool one night [in 
Campbell & Hatch’s Billiard Parlor] in March ‘82 [March 18]. 
Morgan liked to play pool and indulged frequently. Frank Stilwell, 
a Clanton satellite, knew of Morgan’s habits and arranged with 
Indian Charlie and Pete Spence to help do the job. The feud was 
still on. As Morgan leaned over the pool table intent upon 4 
difficult side-pocket shot, a different sort of shot rang out: a bullet 
crashed through the glass window at the rear of the billiard hall, 
then another. Morgan crumpled to the floor, his spine shattered. 
His three brothers Virgil, Wyatt, and Warren came running. “Who 
did it, Morg?” asked Wyatt, crouched on the floor beside his 
brother. Morgan whispered something to Wyatt and died. No one 
else heard the name. Wyatt pressed his hand on Morgans 
forehead. “Good-bye, Morg,” he said grimly. “I'll get him tor 
you.” [A coroner’s jury heard evidence regarding Morgan s 
murder and ruled that the likely culprits were Frank Stilwell, Pete 
Spence, aman known as “Indian Charlie, ” and possibly others. d. 

Next day the funeral party drove to Benson to take Morgan 
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ody to Colton, California, where the parents of the Fa 

Soak [The Earps and their friends boarded the phe so 
Contention City, which was located about ten miles west of 
Tombstone. A branch line running south from Benson had opened 
for service in February 1882.°| Virgil and Jimmy Earp (and their 
wives), Wyatt, Doc Holliday; that was the party. Before leaving 
Tombstone, Wyatt made some quiet inquiries. He learned that 
Frank Stilwell left on horseback immediately after Morgan had 
been shot. Northwest, in the direction of Tucson, someone had 
told him. 

When the funeral train arrived at Tucson, Wyatt and Doc 
Holliday stepped out to get some fresh air or something. Both 
carried guns. As the train started, a shot rang out. Wyatt and Doc 
Holliday came trotting down the platform and swung aboard. Next 
morning March 21, 1882], Frank Stilwell was found alongside a 
box car in the railroad yards, dead. 

[Tucson saloon keeper and diarist George Hand viewed 
Stilwell’s body on the morning of March 21 and wrote this in his 
journal: “Frank Stillwell [sic] was shot all over, the worst shot-up 
man that I ever saw. He was found a few hundred yards from the 
hotel on the railroad tracks. It is supposed to be the work of Doc 
Holliday and the Earps, but they were not found. Holliday and the 
Earps knew that Stillwell shot Morg Earp and they were bound to 
get him.”!9 The Epitaph reported that Stilwell was in Tucson to 
testify before a grand jury regarding the September 1881 hold-up 
of the Bisbee stage.11] 

Morgan was buried. Virgil, crippled, decided to remain indef- 
initely at Colton. [Virgil Earp lost the use of his left arm as a 
result of the December 28, 1881, shooting.| Wyatt and Doc 
Holliday returned to Tombstone. But conditions in the old town 
were changing. Sheriff Behan received a warrant from Tucson 
demanding he arrest Wyatt and Doc for the murder of Stilwell. 
Behan tried to serve the warrant, but Wyatt declined to be 
arrested. “Johnny,” said Wyatt, “I can’t lick you and your outlaw 
friends and the politicians all combined. You have lied about me 
and done your damndest to get me killed for two years. I’m sick 
Of your whole outfit. Besides, Frank Stilwell had two accomplices 
2 Morg’s murder. I want to catch up with them before they get 
90 far away. I’m leaving Tombstone tomorrow, Johnny, for 
bene In the meantime neither you nor any of your gang would 

ler lay a hand on me.” They didn’t. 

A Yall Earp, Doc Holliday, and three or four of their close 
nds rode down Allen Street slowly and on into the desert. 
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Passersby watched them in silence. They knew the story. Most of 
them still believed in Wyatt, but it was better so. As for Wyatt, he 
was not thinking of Tombstone. Indian Charlie and Pete Spence 
were somewhere in the mountains. Somewhere. [Besides Doc 
Holliday, Wyatt’s entourage included Warren Earp, Sherman 


McMasters, Texas Jack Vermillion, and Turkey Creek Jack 
Johnson. 2] 


Within two hours Johnny Behan organized a posse composed 
mostly of known outlaws and rustlers. Curly Bill was in charge. 
[Behan’s posse included Phin Clanton, John Ringo, and others 
not kindly disposed toward the Earps, but Curly Bill was not 
identified as part of the group./3| Pete Spence had a little ranch in 
the foothills of the Dragoons. Wyatt and his party passed that way. 
Indian Charlie was chopping wood. In the morning other wood- 
choppers found him with four bullet holes clear through him. [A 
fellow named Florentino Cruz was killed at Pete Spence’s camp 
on March 22./4 Were Cruz and Indian Charlie one and the same 


man? Apparently Wyatt thought so. Spence himself escaped 
Wyatt’s wrath./5| Curly Bill’s posse caught up with Wyatt’s party 
and opened fire. The battle lasted five minutes. Quick shooting. 
One of Wyatt’s bullets got Curly square in the forehead. So much 
for Curly Bill. The posse retreated. 

[The skirmish described above took place a few miles from 
Tombstone on March 24, 1852. Many people at the time 
questioned the claim that Curly Bill had been killed because his 
body was not brought to town and identified. There were reports 
that he was not even involved in the clash, and some people stated 
that he had left the territory weeks before the incident took place. 
But one thing is for sure—Curly Bill was not seen alive in Arizona 
again. Tombstone researchers are still on the lookout for 
definitive information about what happened to Curly Bill 
Brocius.!°| 

Wyatt and his friends trekked northward into the dusk. We 
shall meet him again—in Alaska. [The Earp party left the territory 
and sought refuge in Colorado, arriving there in April 1882. 
Arizona officials tried to bring Wyatt and Doc back to face 
murder charges but were unsuccessful.!7| 


CA GM ta Se ae 


Early in 1882 the water level had been reached in the most 


important mines of the Tombstone district and the prosperity of 
the camp began sharply to decline. Sam Purdy and his associates 
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se. Dave advised us to “get out.” We did, and 
Y proceeded half a block when the dynamite exploded and 
of the post office were precipitated into the air. 
was covered with a tin roof, which in its ascent 


building. rrusterred all the mail and the post office to that 
America, ur, N Verein Hall was headquarters for German- 
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[wo views of Tombstone after the May 25, 1882, fire. Upper 
image: looking southeast on Fremont Street. Lower image: 
looking northwest—Schieffelin Hall, undamaged, is at the upper 
right, the O.K. Corral signpost can be seen (faintly) at the far left. 
C. S. Fly photos, Arizona Historical Society, #42002 and #49697. 
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had been distributed, | glanced at a copy of the Tucson “Star” and 
was surprised to find in it a press dispatch from Washington 
stating that the controversy over the Tombstone post office had 
been settled finally by the commissioning of Fred Brooks as 
postmaster. I had graduated from a busy man with two official 
jobs and one private job to a very private citizen with no job at all. 
[It seems logical that there was more to the story of Clum’s 
removal as Tombstone postmaster than he tells us here. By now he 
had plenty of political enemies who would have rejoiced at his 
joblessness. Nonetheless, in a previous chapter Clum described 


Fred Brooks as a fine fellow and sanded did not blame him for his 
predicament. | 


6 
BOOMS AND DEPRESSIONS 


It is fascinating to see an idea develop successfully. Booms and 
boom towns always have intrigued me. Participating in this sort of 
progress is romance .... A desert mountainside, barren save for 
cactus and mesquite and a few stray boulders eroded by the 
centuries. Silence. Great carrion birds soaring gracefully against 
the blue, their sharp eyes searching for victims in the scant desert 
growth. All else is motionless. 

A lone prospector, bewhiskered and weary, is climbing the hill, 
his burro trailing leisurely. The two seem tiny in the tremendous 
landscape. The man stops occasionally, chips off bits of out- 


croppings with his small pick. He has been doing this for years. . . 
not on this mountainside but on hundreds of other mountain-sides 


in Arizona and New Mexico. Always weary, always hopeful, 
always unsuccessful. 


But this time he has found it. The man and his burro disappear. 
They have taken fifty pounds of ore to the assayer to determine 
whether or not the long quest for fortune has ended. A week 
passes, two weeks. The man returns with a dozen burros loaded 


with provisions and mining equipment. A white tent looms on the 


distant forests. The boom has started. Dust clouds fill the valley 
from the plodding feet of merchants and artisans, pilgrims to the 
new Mecca. Streets are laid out. Homes and business blocks are 
built of lumber and of adobe. Smiles are on men’s faces. Their 


hearts are light, made so by that greatest of magicians: prosperity. 
This was the romance of Tombstone. Within six months ten 


Surrounding mountains . . . we thought. And we re-invested our 
current profits because of what we thought. Tombstone in ’80 and 


‘81 was in full vigor, proud and hopeful. We who lived there in 
those days liked the town and its people. 


Then came water, greatest single blessing of mankind but the 


15 
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Looking northwest over Tombstone at the height of the 
boomtown’s prosperity. Photo taken in 1881. Arizona Historical 
Society, Tucson, #42005. 
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curse of Tombstone. The mountain might be full of ore, but water | 
held the miners back. Thou shalt not pass. Payrolls decreased. 
Unemployment increased. One by one, merchants closed their 
stores, nailed boards across the window fronts. Expert engineers 
were brought from afar to plan battle against the adamant enemy 
of the community. Fantastic ideas were promulgated. Build great 
Syphons, bring the water out of the mines and spread it over the 
desert hillside and the desert valley. Then miners could get more 
ore, and in place of cactus and mesquite there would be orchards 
and gardens, roses and honeysuckle on the hillside and in the 
valley. Water the curse would become water the blessing. But that 
scheme went haywire. New types of pumps were suggested. Other 
aa aes were suggested. None of them worked. Tombstone faded 
rapidly, 
Then came the fire, ally of the water, to add its pressure to the 
urden of our people. My parents, sisters, and brothers lived in 
ashington, far removed from the tribulations of the frontier. | 
‘tod ankle deep in the ashes and dust of Tombstone, reflecting 
“POn the fact that I was jobless and that the town was slipping 
ast. I was still able to smile, but my heart was heavy. I loved the 
Hien the Open spaces, the desert mountains, the illusions and 
“4510ns, Friends had written me from Washington that a job 
aled me there in the Post Office Department. That meant a 
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Swivel chair in an office, street cars, the din of smal] things in a 
big city. I had spent eleven years in Arizona and New Mexico, the 
plastic years of early manhood. I had become a frontiersman to 
the marrow. But I had to have a job and there were no Jobs in 
Tombstone. Then one evening [probably in June 1882!] | took the 
Stage over to Benson [more likely to Contention City], boarded the 
train to Washington, the home folks, and the swivel chair. 

[Clum’s assertion that the Tombstone mines were in decline as 
early as 1882 is not correct. His personal fortunes may have been 
sagging, but 1882 was the year of peak silver production in the 
area. Although water had been noticed in the deepest Shafts as 
early as 1881, it did not become troublesome until about 1883. In 
that year huge Cornish pumps were installed in the Contention 
and Grand Central mines, two of the largest producers, and the 
yield of silver held up fairly well for a while. But by 1884 it was 
clear that Tombstone’s glory days were over. Labor disputes 
added to the mine owners’ problems, and the price of silver began 
to decline. In May 1886 a fire destroyed the Grand Central’s 
pump works and hoisting apparatus and the mine closed. The 
Contention Mine shut down in August 1886 owing to the low price 
of silver. The Tombstone mining boom had come to an end.| 


Se SP SS BS eS 


I married Miss Belle Atwood in Washington in February ’83, 
and the night before Christmas ’83 a daughter [Caro] was born. I 
attended evening lectures at the National Medical College. | 
joined the Lawrence Barrett dramatic club and stalked the amateur 
Stage along with Charlie Hanford and Wilton Lackaye. I tried to 
adapt myself to the ways of a big city. But I kept in touch with the 
affairs of the West. Some new scheme had been projected to save 
the mining industry of Tombstone, a scheme that seemed prac- 
tical. Tombstone renewed its hope and some of its vigor. I wanted 
to go back and help in the rejuvenation. I mentioned this to Frank 
Hatton, who still was postmaster general. A few days later I was 
again appointed postmaster at Tombstone. : 

[President Arthur promoted Frank Hatton from assistant 
postmaster general to postmaster general in October 1884. He 
served until Grover Cleveland’s inauguration as president ™ 
March 1885.7 Clum’s appointment as Tombstone postmaster was 
effective January 20, 1885. He succeeded Fred Brooks, the ma" 
who had replaced him in 1882.4) 
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In February “85 I was back on the old job where, five years 
before, a city had grown overnight on the side of a desert 
mountain. Familiar streets, a few familiar faces. Prosperity 
seemed just around the corner. But the new scheme for removing 
water from the mines was no better than its predecessors. 
Tombstone suffered a relapse. You know how it is when a person 
who has been very ill makes a rally, holds his own for a week or 
two, then begins to slip again. Well, the same psychology 
prevailed in Tombstone. The most persistent optimists skulked in 
shadows of gloom. The final curtain was about to be rung down. 

[Belle and Caro accompanied John to Tombstone: Woodworth 
stayed in Washington with his grandparents. On F ebruary 7, 
1586, a Sunday, Caro was baptized. It isn’t clear exactly where 
the ceremony took place, but St. Paul’s Episcopal Church is the 
most likely location. George Parsons, a devout church-goer, 
commented on the event in his diary: “Before the service several 
children were baptized and I was Godfather to Mrs. Clum’s little 
one, Caroline Kingsley [Kingsland] Clum. She is two years old 


and a bright little thing. ‘What’s that Papa?’ she Kept repeating, 
pointing to the bowl. ”>5] 
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a Clums at their home in Tombstone. Left to right: John, Belle, 
: Caro. John P. Clum Collection, Special Collections 
partment, University of Arizona Library. 
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More storefronts were boarded up, more homes deserted. My 
post-office salary was reduced painfully when the office was 


Schieffelin Hall went over big, not only providing entertainment 
for audiences and actors, but also helping local charities through 


. Our most pretentious performance was 
“Esmeralda” [staged February 18, 18867]. 1 took the part of 


“Esterbrook,” and, in the course of three acts, wooed and won 
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Now little played, faro was a popular game of chance in the late 
1500s. This photo of a faro layout was taken in a Morenci, 


Arizona, saloon circa 1890. Arizona Historical Society, Tucson, 
#2619. 


“Nora Desmond” impersonated by Mrs. [Bessie] McNeil.’ Mrs. 
McNeil and I each had an infant-in-arms at our respective homes, 
but, of course, we had to forget this while we were on the stage. 
The third act called for the emotional climax when Esterbrook 
placed the ring upon Nora’s finger and imprinted a lover’s kiss 
upon her lips. Naturally, we had to rehearse the play many times 
and Mr. [Donald A.] McNeil and Mrs. Clum always were present 
at rehearsals. In an effort to get even with us, our respective mates 
threatened to bring our respective infants to the public perform- 
ance. More than that, they proposed to walk down the center aisle, 
ide by side, at the emotional moment of the third act, bearing the 
abes in their arms. Good comedy, yes, but tough on the amateur 
“lors who were supposed to be immersed in romance. When the 
big night arrived, and the third act arrived, I slipped the ring on 
's. McNeil’s finger, keeping one eye on the center aisle. But 
Ang happened and I completed the job in accepted fashion. 
4ppily, our mates had lost their courage. 
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vats or trays, while the refuse rock goes out the flume and forms 
great piles outside the mill. This refuse is called “tailings.” Mill 


methods then in vogue left considerable silver in the tailings. Ed 
Wilson came to me one day and explained a patent he had 
acquired for extracting precious metals from tailings. So Ed, Dan 
O'Connor, and I formed a partnership and went into the mining 
business. 

Although I had been in Tombstone off and on for six years, 
this was my first mining venture. We built a “reduction” plant, 


partnership and sold the horse. And I stayed away from mining 
ventures until they hooked me in Nome [Alaska] in 1900. 


Things were getting desperate again. Tombstone was rapidly 
assuming all of the habiliments of a ghost town—entire blocks in 


the business section with all storefronts boarded up. Picket fences 
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that was the danger signal and we never saw it at al] Looking 
backward, I recall that prices had become so inflated that eve 

real estate sale was made at from one-third to one-half above 
actual value. My conscience does not bother me fo 
clients at these high prices, because the apparently prosperoiys 
firm of Clum & O’Connor bought all the acreage it could get hold 
of on the same exorbitant basis. Booms are funny things. Your 
belief in the brilliant future of the booming community becomes 
SO intense that you develop boom-blindness. You see nothing but 
permanent prosperity. Everybody in town is a booster, a boomer, 
an optimist. Any man who expresses a belief that the boom may 
burst some day is branded a knocker and chased out of town. It 


was the same psychology that built up stock prices in 1929 ang 
you know what happened then. 


Selling to oy, 
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Tombstone at the time of the “Gunfight at the O.K. Corral” were 
hard acts to follow. As he related in the previous chapter, the 
southemn California land boom didn’t last. As in Tombstone, 
people were millionaires one day and paupers the next. After land 
prices crashed in the fall of 1888 and his real estate firm went 
bust, Clum had to scramble to make ends meet. Always light on 
his feet and never at a loss for ideas, he worked out a deal with the 
San Bernardino County Board of Trade to act as a publicist for the 
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John P. Clum Collection, Special Collections Department, 
University of Arizona Library. 


Cochise County twenty years earlier, settlements were Springing 
up in the wilderness and they required postal services. By the 
winter of °97-98 it had become clear that someone from 
Washington needed to go to Alaska and supervise the expansion 
of post office activities there. Although now in his late forties the 
spirit of adventure was still alive and well in John Clum, and he 
eagerly volunteered to undertake the mission. He described his 
feelings this way: “The old frontier fever began creeping over me. 
Sitting at a desk all day, giving illustrated lectures occasionally in 
the evenings, did not measure up to my idea of a job. Alaska... - 
trails .. . mountains . . . running waters . . . campfires .. . open 
spaces. That’s the life!” Clum was appointed special postal 
inspector for Alaska and he hastily began making preparations to 
visit the remote territory. He kept a diary during his 1898 trip to 
Alaska and it is now in the archives of University of Arizona 
Library. 

On his way west John Clum picked up his son, Woodworth, 
who was a student at Case Western Reserve University in 
Cleveland. The two reached Seattle on March 17, 1898. Before 
long they were in Skagway, Alaska, gateway to the upper Yukon 
River, the Klondike, and untold riches. For several weeks John 
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Clum traveled about southern Alaska inspecting postal o i 

‘1 Skagway, Dyea, Fort Wrangell, Juneau, Fain dia’ oes 
coastal towns. But soon it would be time to head for the interior 
and the new gold fields. 

In order to reach eastern Alaska the men needed tO cross a 
portion of Yukon Territory. But a forbidding mountain range 
towered over the Alaska panhandle and it could only be traversed 
on foot. In early April John Clum decided to reconnoiter the 
famous Dyea Trail through Chilkoot Pass, the route being taken 
by thousands of eager treasure seekers. The Clums arrived at 
Dyea, a few miles from Skagway, then hiked to Sheep Camp at 
the foot of the trail that led up into the pass. On April 5 they 
started up the trail but were forced back by a nasty snowstorm. 
The next day they climbed to the summit of the pass. The trail was 
clogged with men, toiling upward, the lure of gold irresistible. The 
steep slopes were heavy with snow, and on the way back to Sheep 
Camp the Clums came upon a throng of men feverishly digging in 
the white mass. An avalanche had swept a number of luckless 
prospectors away to their deaths. John and Woodworth pitched in 
and helped rescue the survivors and exhume the dead. Clum noted 


in his diary that fifty-two bodies were recovered from the 
avalanche debris. 
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_ckers trudge ineaieel i tance of Chilkoot Pass. Photo taken 
m Shae 6. John P. Clum Collection, Special Collections Depart- 
", University of Arizona Library. 
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On May 19, with heavy packs on their backs, John and 
Woodworth struggled up and over Chilkoot Pass. At the summit 
another snowstorm greeted them. After the mountain pass wa, 
negotiated, canoes took the Clums down to the Yukon River, anq 
there they boarded a boat that transported them the five hundred 
miles to Dawson. Situated at the junction of the Yukon and 
Klondike rivers, Dawson was a boom town much like Tombstone 
had been in the ’80s. They arrived at the town on June 21. John 
Clum described the scene in his diary: “The thousands of boats on 
the riverfront and streets thronged with humanity and the scores of 
tents, cabins, and caches which specked the hillsides presented a 
pleasing and unique picture. Dawson is the Coney Island of the 
Northwest.” Clum ran into an old friend in Dawson, Nellie 
Cashman. She too had joined the gold rush and was running a 
boarding house and helping the needy in the raw mining town. 


MQ 


_ 


i ie an 
Ellen “Nellie” Cashman (1845-1925) in Dawson, Yukon T ssi 
tory. Photo taken by John Clum in 1898. Arizona Historie 
Society, Tucson, #1134. 


After consulting with Canadian officials about coordinalll | 
mail delivery throughout the Yukon-Alaska gold region, John 
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Woodworth headed west, left Canada, and entered Alaska f 
second time on their trip. The following weeks were hectic pera 
Clum traveled about the territory establishing new post offices a 
appointing postmasters to run them. In late August 
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The Nome post office in 1900. The bald chap in the center of the 
i ‘Ss John Clum. John P. Clum Collection, Special Collections 
“partment, University of Arizona Library. 


Stipe Clum was sent to Alaska again in 1900. Gold strikes kept 
its be voming, and the Postal Service was hard pressed to meet 
$s gations. While making his rounds inspecting post offices, 
Se Into his old friend Wyatt Earp. The former lawman, in 

ext . ‘4 with a man named Charles Hoxie, had opened the 

eorge = 008 in Nome shortly after gold was discovered nearby. 
diary 0 arsons, who also had migrated north, wrote this in his 
timer si August 30, 1900: “John Clum, Fowler & I had an old 
lime & Hs Wyatt Earp tonight @ his place. A regular old Arizona 
0 us wh yatt unlimbered for several hours. Seemed glad to talk 
sellin : © knew the past.” Earp made good money In Nome 
acura eee) tO miners, more than most of his customers 
190) aled searching for gold. But he didn’t stay long and by 


vas plying his trade as a gambler and saloon keeper in 
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Wyatt Earp (left) and John Clum on the beach at Nome, Alaska. 


Photo taken in 1900. John P. Clum Collection, Special Collections 


Department, University of Arizona Library. 


Nevada. 


In the fall of 1900 Clum was transferred from Washington to 


the New York Division of the Postal Service. He spent the next 
six winters in New York City, the warm months in Alaska. New 


Yorkers were treated to many a lecture on Alaska and the gold 
rush put on by showman Clum. In 1902 Belle and Caro went with 


John to the Far North and spent a summer in the land of the 
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midnight sun. The next year Clum succumbed to temptation and 
invested some of his hard-earned salary in an Alaska mini 
venture, but his speculation didn’t pan out. _ 

Early in 1906 President Theodore Roosevelt be 
around for a replacement for Alaska governor John Brady, and 
Clum made it known that he wanted the job. Clum was liked and 
respected by Alaskans—they knew he had worked hard on their 
behalf—and Roosevelt seriously considered him for the appoint- 
ment. But in March 1906 the president chose Wilford Hoggatt for 
the governorship. 

Clum was named postmaster of Fairbanks in August 1906. He 
and Belle lived in the frigid central Alaska town for nearly three 
years. While there, Postmaster Clum gave lectures and performed 
in several amateur theatricals to the delight of local audiences. 
Caro Clum, now in her twenties, accompanied her parents to 
Alaska and on September 2, 1908, married merchant Peter A. 
Vachon in Fairbanks. 

In 1908 John Clum again tried his hand at politics. This time 
he had his eye on the position of delegate to Congress from 
Alaska. Clum ran for delegate as an Independent but did poorly, 
finishing a disappointing last in a field of five candidates. 
Republican James Wickersham won the contest and went on to 
serve several terms as Alaska’s congressional representative. 

Like all such extravaganzas, the Klondike-Alaska gold rush 
eventually petered out. By 1909 the excitement was over and it 
was time for people with “Tombstone” in their blood to depart. In 
June Clum quit his job as Fairbanks’ postmaster and he and Belle 
returned to the lower states. (Clum had tendered his resignation as 
postmaster in October 1908, but it was not accepted until the 
following June.) He worked as a postal inspector in Washington 
State and Colorado, and gave lectures on his Alaska adventures 
when time permitted. Clum resigned from the Postal Service in 
ae pe was now sixty years old but he was not ready to 
retire. The Southern Pacific Railroad was embarking on an 
e advertising campaign aimed at tourists. Who better to 

any’s message about “The Road of a Thousand 
present the company aii Clum? In th F 
Wonders” on the lecture circuit than John um? In the spring 0 
1911 Clum accepted the position of railroad publicist and began 
: hout the country, speaking on behalf of the 
traveling throug 
Southern Pacific and the grandeur of his beloved West. 

In September 1912 Belle Clum, John’s second wife, died. In 

October 1914 Clum married Florence Baker, a woman twenty 


gan shopping 


aggresslV 


ents. In 1915 the Clums purchased a twenty. 
‘on in the hot and dry Coachella Valley, aboy 

) Angeles. Clum was truly interested in 
lecturing he carefully tended his special 


to handle such assignments. 
During World War I civilian travel over the railroads was 


curtailed and so were Clum’s promotional tours. The S.P. kept 


soul 
ee ae “3 mee fathers knew that the community desperately 
re it. Hopefully Helldorado, celebrating Tombstone's 
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Tombstone mayor did not realize that the legendary shootout had 
become the struggling town’s greatest asset. 
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John Clum and an Apache friend at San Carlos in 1931. John P. 


Clum Collection. Special Collections Department, University of 
Arizona Library. 


Accompanied by his son, Woodworth (who now lived in Los 
Angeles), and two friends, Dr. Clarence Toland and Harry Carr, 
John Clum visited the San Carlos Reservation in 1931. The 
Bureau of Reclamation had completed Coolidge Dam on the Gila 
River and the site of the old San Carlos Agency would soon be 


Epi logue 


covered by a lake. San Carlos was the setting for some of the elder 
Clum’s most daring and controversial exploits, and he wanted to 
see the place one last time. Two men who had served in Clum’s 
Apache police force were still alive, Sneezer and Goodah-Goodah, 
and the three old warriors spent long hours telling stories of past 


achievements to a large crowd of listeners. 
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police 


Collections Department, Unj versity of Arizona Library. 


On May 2, 1932, John Philip Clum died suddenly at his Los 
ome. He had outlived most of the people he wrote about 


and wooly heyday. The Earp 
Billy 


Angeles h 
in his account 


of , . 
prothers Tombstone’s wild 


Holliday, 
Kd 
Cashman, his Old ne 
One of Clum’s frie 
Parsons had atte 
years later was 
Passed away the 


Ike Clanton, Johnny Behan, 
and Al Schieffelin, Richard Gird, Nellie 
mesis, Geronimo—all preceded him in death. 
nds from the old days outlived him, George 
nded Mary Clum’s funeral in Tombstone and fifty 
Present at John Clum’s in Los Angeles. Parsons 
Next year al the age of eighty-two. 
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(left) and Goodah-Goodah served in John Clum’s Apache 
force in the 1870s. John P. Clum Collection, Special 
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John Clum, the boomer, the promoter, the eternal optimist, the 


the best enemies imaginable. John Clum’s life was rich with 
adventure, something more precious than silver or gold. 
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Editor's note: 


Apache police force and give it the Job of Keeping order on the 
San Carlos Keservation, many people though 


The Chiricahua Reservation was established in 1872 as part of 


the terms of a peace treaty agreed upon by General Oliver O. 
foward and Cochise. Frontiersman Tom Jeffords, a friend of 


Cochise, was hired as agent for the Chiricahuas. Eventually 
between six and seven hundred people came under Jeffords’ 
supervision. Two distinct groups, the “Central Chiricahua” and 
“Southern Chiricahua” bands, were settled on the reserve. 


Cochise was undisputed chief of the Central Chiricahua band; 
Geronimo was a Southern Chiricahua warlord. Cochise died in 


1574, and his eldest son, Taza, assumed his place of leadership. 
Under Jeffords’ regime the Chiricahuas made little progress 


Jn the following story, Clum describes his initial encounter 
with Geronimo and his capture of the renegade a year later. It 


10] 


John Clum and the Apaches 


Nn to about 1,000. 
res¢ idians from the Rio Verde Reservation 
ol Were removed to San Carlos and placed 1” 


e Capture of Geronimo 
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John Clum and an escort of Apache police. John P. Clum 


Collection, Special Collections Department, University of Arizona 
Library, 


Cochise left two sons, Tah-zay [Zaza] and Nah-chee [Naiche]. 
After his death a bitter rivalry developed between Tah-zay, the 
elder son, and Skin-yea [Skinya], who had served as a war-chief 
under Cochise, as to who should succeed to the leadership of the 


Cochise, but on April 6, 1876, a raiding party led by Pi-on-se-nay, 


a brother of Skin-yea, attacked the Overland Stage Station at 
-y miles west of Fort Bowie, killed two 


Agent Clum, 
San Carlos, Arizona. 


Appropriation made by Congress. Will arrange for 
additional supplies. Proceed to Chiricahua; take charge 
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eneral Kautz for military support in the field, ] ro 
ee over the trail (125 miles) to San Carlos for the cious oI 
organizing a special police force to accompany me to Apache 
Pass. About a week later I was back in Tucson with an escort of 
fifty-four Aravaipa and Coyotero braves, who constituted my 


personal bodyguard and free-lance army. [Interpreter Merejildo 
Grijalva, who was fluent in the Apache language, accompanied 
Clum and his cadre of police on this important mission. Grijalva’s 


assistance would be essential during negotiations with the 
Chiricahuas.? | 
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ae moe waiting for the cavalry to arrive in the field, the citizens 
cece ucson had an excellent Opportunity to observe the character 

conduct of my Apache police at close quarters. Since the 
police force at San Carlos in August 1874, tts 
ndered most valuable service on the reservation, 
their efficiency and dependability had spread 
lerritory. But the average citizen of Arizona had 
force only at long range. Hence, when this 
y-four stalwart Apache police—fully armed and 
ction—marched into the ancient and honorable 
cson, they presented a unique and impressive 


“quipped f 


of Camp Lowell until 1873], and as soon as it was dark the camp- 
fire was kindled. Forthwith, the spectators began filing into the 
plaza by scores and hundreds until we had an expectant audience 
estimated at fully 3,000. The stage was set—on with the dance! 
And now appeared the grotesque actors—thirty-five robust 


Apache braves stripped to the waist, their bodies and faces 
hideous with streaks and smears of war-paint, some wearing 
fantastic headgear, and each bearing either a lance and shield or a 
bow and arrow or a rifle, according to the act assigned. 


Accompanying these were the chanters and musicians with their 
tom-toms. The instruments all being in “tune,” the first act was 


precipitated without hesitation or delay. This was a scene in which 


ete od “Paleface.” P resently Chief Justice [Charles] French 
ec Nis way to my side and, with an expression of unfeigned — 


| 7 Indians get beyond your control?” I 
replied (with apologies to John Paul Jones), “Why, Judge, we 


The Capture of Geronimo oe 


Carlos Apache police were running amuck. 

Fortunately, the old Military Plaza afforded ample exits for our 
now near terror-stricken audience. That was no place for a 
minister's son. No benediction or recessional was necessary, and 
although the retreat was orderly, we very soon realized that our 
enthusiastic audience had quite spontaneously and almost 
unanimously deserted the “auditorium” without according to our 
perfect performance the usual complimentary prolonged applause. 

[Tucson saloon keeper George Hand attended the show. He 


general was very desirous tha 
the matter. This I finally did. 


were regarded as enterprises 
tions, and the campaign was 
misgivings. The very name O 


terror to the citizens of Arizona, NeW | 
many, many years. Scores of graves 1 this Southwestern region 
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John Clum (foreground) and a company of Apache police in 
T ucson, May 1876. The man at the Jar left is Merejildo Grijalva. 
Arizona Historical Society, Tucson, #924 


marked the final resting place of their victims. It was variously 
estimated that this tribe could muster from three hundred to five 
hundred able warriors—all well armed, brave and experienced. 
For more than a decade under Cochise they had successfully 
defied the troops—both American and Mexican—and had been 
victorious in almost every engagement with these troops. Skin- 
yea, the old war-chief under Cochise, was still living and still 
influential. Would he seize upon the present situation as his 
Opportunity to rally his dusky braves under the old standard and 


the settlers protected in case of open hostilities; and prepared to 
quell an outbreak without a protracted Indian war. 

That General Kautz and his staff were apprehensive of danger 
was evidenced by the general’s action in tendering me a company 
of cavalry to serve as my personal escort from Tucson to the 
Chiricahua Agency, which was located in the heart of Apache 
Pass. As I felt secure with my bodyguard of Apache police, I 
thanked the general for his consideration and declined the cavalry 
escort. 

It was in the afternoon of June 4, 1876, when I arrived with my 
Indian police at Sulphur Springs, the scene of Pi-on-se-nay’s 
recent murders. At the same time several companies of cavalry 
were moving down the Sulphur Springs and San Simon valleys to 
convenient positions where they might be ready for prompt action 
in case the renegades attempted further depredations. These two 
valleys were broad and open so that the approach of the invading 
forces (each separate column trailed by a dense cloud of dust) 
could be readily observed by the Chiricahuas, who from adjacent 
peaks had been watching our movements with the deepest interest. 

The crisis for the Chiricahuas had arrived. The next morning 


the San Carlos police would be at their agency, in the very heart of 
the pass, with all the supporting troops in position for immediate 
and effective action. The fighting spirit of Skin-yea, the old war- 
chief, was thoroughly aroused, and he exerted himself to the 


utmost in an effort to induce the entire tribe to take the warpath 


and resist to the bitter end. In this course he was ably supported by 
his brother, Pi-on-se-nay. Tah-zay and Nah-chee stoutly opposed 
the plans of the old war-chief. That night the Indians gathered for 


Strife had begun. Presently, a well directed shot from Nah-chee’s 


gun struck Skin-yea square in the forehead. Scarcely had Pi-on-se- 
nay realized his brother’ s death when he was himself completely 


Two companies of the Sixth Cavalry en route to Fort Bowie 
Made their camp near mine at Sulphur Springs on the night of 
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the Capture of Geronimo 


to wait for me at the mouth of the pass. 


Colonel Oakes was traveling in an ambulance with four mules, 
while I had a light wagon and was driving four light horses. The 
colonel and I rolled out of camp just as the buglers sounded “boots 
and saddles” for the troops. Having the lighter and speedier outfit, 
I reached the mouth of the pass a mile or two in advance of the 
colonel. My police had arrived an hour before and were well 
rested. A great cloud of alkali dust down the valley indicated that 
the troops were plodding along some three or four miles behind 


their colonel. 


Geronimo, and my first meeting with the Indian occurred on the 
afternoon of June 8, 1876. Accompanied by Hoo and Nol-gee, he 


treaty, and now that the young chiefs were going to San Carlos the 
Southern Chiricahuas desired to go there also. His families, 
however, were some twenty miles distant, down near the Mexican 
line, and he only desired permission to go and bring them in. 
Although this permission was finally granted, the general 
demeanor of the wily savage did not inspire complete confidence, 
and, accordingly, some of my scouts were dispatched to shadow 
his movements. 

Geronimo hastened to rejoin his followers, who, in fact, wer 
then located only about ten miles distant from Apache Pass. A few 
brief orders were quickly given and at once the quiet camp W@® 
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renegade. Prior to this time he was positively unknown either as 
“Rronemo,” “Heronemo” or “Geronimo” outside the limits of the 


Chiricahua Reservation and his native haunts in Sonora. He was a 


full-blooded Apache and Agent Jeffords is authority for the 
assertion that he was born near Janos, Mexico. [Janos is a town in 
northwestern Chihuahua. While Geronimo’s band ranged as far 
south as Janos and beyond, modern historians believe he was 
born in what is now the United States, near the place where the 
Gila River crosses the present Arizona-New Mexico line. 
Geronimo was about fifty-three years old when Clum first met 
him.4| 

During the evening of June 8, a very dark, mean looking 
Indian came into the agency and announced that he was a member 
of Pi-on-se-nay’s party; that his chief was badly wounded and 
desired to know upon what terms he might surrender to me. I told 
him that Pi-on-se-nay was a murderer and would be treated as 
such, whereupon the messenger expressed the opinion that his 
chief would not surrender. At once I summoned Tau-el-cly-ee, my 
sergeant of police, and instructed him to select twenty of his best 
men and bring in Pi-on-se-nay—alive if convenient. At the same 
ume I cautioned him to march with loaded rifles in order that if 


arms to him. He did and I did. 
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Fort Bowie in 1886. Arizona Historical Society, Tucson, #1242. 


by the post surgeon at Fort Bowie, and in the meantime my police 
mounted a double guard over the dangerous prisoner. 

Inasmuch as Pi-on-se-nay had been at large over two months 
since the killing of Rogers and Spence, the citizens of the territory 
were extremely anxious to know what might be transpiring at 
Apache Pass. Therefore I wired Governor [Anson P. K.] Safford 
brief details of the murderer’s arrest, and also informed him that it 
was my purpose to bring Pi-on-se-nay to Tucson for confinement 
and speedy trial in the federal courts. Within a few days I had 
€00d reason for regretting that I had advised the governor of my 
plan to bring the prisoner to Tucson. 

Arrangements for the removal were speedily completed; a 
freight train of “prairie schooners” operated by the firm of Barnett 
& Block was in readiness for the transportation of baggage and 
invalids, and on June 12 the sons of Cochise, with their followers, 
families, and effects, left Apache Pass and started for the San 

arlos Reservation without protest. The company totaled 325 
men, women, and children, escorted by my Indian police. head 

S soon as I had seen this picturesque caravan well on its way 

Put of Apache Pass, I returned to the agency for the prisoner, who 

4d been left in the sole custody of that most dependable aide— 
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au-el-cly-ee. For my personal transportation 
using a single seated rig and four horses. Placing Pi-on-se.nq wa 
the seat beside me I directed Tau-el-cly-ee to follow close behin, 
mounted on his faithful steed. Within a couple of hours we haq 
rejoined the caravan, which had struck camp for the night at Ewej 
Springs in the foothills of the Dos Cabezas range. 

As a striking type of the genuine Apache war-chief, Pi-on-se. 
nay towered as if created for the part. He was a trifle over six feet 
tall, straight as an arrow, lithe as a panther. His form was that of 
an ideal athlete; a frame of iron compactly bound with sinews of 
steel indicating strength, speed, and endurance; clean-cut features 
as if chiseled by a sculptor; an eye as keen but less friendly than 
that of Geronimo; and a complexion almost black. Although he 
was nursing a serious wound during the time he was in my 
custody, he impressed me as being an Indian who could give a 
splendid account of himself in any combat, and one whom I 
would rather not meet alone on the trail if he were 1n an unfriendly 


Sergeant T 


mood. 
Because of the apparent painful nature of his wound no 
Nevertheless, Tau-el- 


shackles had been placed on Pi-on-se-nay. 
cly-ee and I were inclined to take every reasonable precaution 
against the possible escape of our wily and dangerous prisoner 
during the night. Accordingly, we spread a pair of blankets on the 
ground, and having allowed Pi-on-se-nay to make himself as 
comfortable as possible in the center of these, we spread a single 
blanket over the wounded Indian, weighing down the overlapping 
ends of this blanket with our own precious bodies as we stretched 
out for the night on the opposite sides of the prisoner. If we slept 
at all it was with one eye open, as the saying goes. 

June 13 proved to be a very hot day as well as an unlucky day, 
so far as my plans for Pi-on-se-nay were concerned. The main 
caravan was in motion at daybreak, for the next camping grounds 
rare was at Point-of-Mountain Stage Station, thirty miles 
aistant across the Sulphur Springs Valley with its long stretches of 
Bes taos ae ead ne under the blaze of the June sun. Having seen 
in-hand eae of bn on their way, | harnessed-up my four- 
me, and headed = ke adjusted Pi-on-se-nay on the seat beside 
charger bring; stward, with Tau-el-cly-ee and his sturdy 

The oF inging up the rear, 
test Mention vir aia of the last week had proved a 
and alkali dust ] eiciaps pe dozen or more miles in the June heat 
closed. When I opened ih it drowsy and, for an instant, my eyes 

em my dark-visaged companion was 


again. When I suddenly aroused myself an instant later my friend 
the Indian had straightened up his stately form, turned in his Seat 
until he was facing me, and his flashing eyes bespoke the intense 
excitement he strove to control. He had no weapons. Was he 


hoping for a chance to snatch one from my belt—my knife—my 
six-shooter? I don’t know. Anyhow, these considerations served to 
keep me wide awake until we drew rein in front of Tom Williams’ 


with a warrant for Pi-on-se-nay. [William S. Oury was sheriff of 
Pima County. Charles Shibell would replace Oury as sheriff in 


January 1877.°| I had planned to convey the prisoner to Tucson 


personally, with a guard of Indian police, but the deputy sheriffs, 
with the warrant, held the right-of-way. So I delivered Pi-on-se- 


nay into their custody about two o’clock p.m. on that thirteenth 
day of June, and at nine o’clock that same evening the old war- 
chief escaped. This, of course, was a great misfortune, as the trial 
and punishment of this murderer, under the direction of the federal 
courts, would have had a most beneficial and far-reaching 
influence among the Apaches of Arizona. And what grieved me 
more was the firm conviction that if Pi-on-se-nay had remained in 
my custody, the Indian police would have landed him in the jail at 
Tucson not later than June 15, 1876. Pi-on-se-nay was killed in 
Mexico about two years later. 

The following is quoted from my annual report for 1876 to the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs: “On June 18 the Chiricahua 
Indians were located on the San Carlos Reservation without 
trouble or accident. The terrible shade of that tribe’s dreaded name 


had passed away, and the imaginary army of four or five hundred 
formidable warriors had dwindled to the modest number of Sixty 
half-armed and less clothed Savages.” 

In the fall of 1876 I took a score of Apaches, including Tah- 
zay, On a trip to the East. While visiting at Washington, Tah-zay 
was stricken with pneumonia and died. He is buried in the 
Congressional Cemetery, where his ashes rest amid the graves of 
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-emoval of the Cochise Indians to San Carlos the 
‘on was abandoned, hence it was no longer 
d his band to step from Mexico onto 


the 


Carlos police were again ordered on his trail. 
The dissatisfaction of the people of Arizona with the inad- 


equate protection afforded settlers in the southeastern part of the 
territory by the military and the ineffectual efforts of the troops to 
apprehend and punish the bands of renegade Apaches who were 
making too frequent raids from Sonora and New Mexico was 
expressed in no uncertain terms by the territorial legislature. On 
February 8, 1877, that body passed an appro-priation of $10,000 
and authorized the governor to enroll sixty militia for the 
protection of citizens against hostile Indians. [Jn January 1877 


Arizona’s ninth territorial legislature convened in Tucson, but it 
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we frequently indulged in skirmish and battalion drills. Because of 
my fondness for military maneuvers I had amused myself 
sometimes by drilling my Indian police. A pleasing result of this 
pastime is shown in a photograph of my bodyguard taken at 
Tucson in May 1876, in which the company is formed in a 
“column of twos.” 

The transfer of a body of Apache police to the governor of 
Arizona for service as territorial militia in a campaign against 
hostile Indians was a unique event in frontier history. Such a 
momentous occasion seemed to demand some elaborate and 
spectacular ceremony, and nothing could be more appropriate than 
a military gesture, with the firing of a salute by the entire 
company as a climax. The Apache police had never heard of blank 
cartridges and therefore it seemed to them entirely proper that me 
cartridges should be used in firing the salute, in which opinion 
heartily concurred inasmuch as no blanks were obtainable. The 
trail from San Carlos to Tucson measured about 125 miles, and 
short drills were held each morning and evening while en route. 
As the Indians entered heartily into the spirit of the game we were 
able to make a very creditable showing when the fateful moment 
arrived for our grand act. | 

On aelar Tucson I marched the company In a column of 
twos to the “Governor’s Palace.” [Governor Safford’s residence in 
adobe Tucson was a far cry from a palace.| Here the paren: 
was halted and stood at parade rest, facing the palace, while 
rapped at the door. As soon as the governor appeared the company 
was brought to attention. Orders were then given for the following 
Evolutions: “Carry Arms;” “Rear Open Order; About Face; 
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~?? “Recover Arms;” “About Face:” “Close 
9 
Order.” “Present Arms. These orders were given in English and 


present,” I made my 
most graceful personal salutation to the governor and “delivereg 
the goods.” The following local item appeared in the Arizong 


call of the governor in pursuance of an act of the late 
legislature. Mr. Clum marched them in front of the 


governor’s office where they fired a salute and were 
inspected by the governor. Afterward they were 


assigned Tully, Ochoa & Co.’s large corral as a camping 
ground where they remained until leaving for the field 
Friday. Their conduct was orderly and highly creditable 
in every way. Captain Beauford informed us that he did 
not even have to speak to any of them in a corrective 
tone. Agent Clum in this instance has done the public a 
very valuable service and given another of many proofs 


of his desire to promote the welfare of the people 
generally. 


Meanwhile there were reports of frequent raids in which stock 
was stolen and traded off at the small towns along the Rio Grande, 


thus adding much to the prosperity of the renegades. It so 
happened that Lieutenant Henely, who led the troops from [Fort] 


Bowie on the trail of Pi-on-se-nay in April 1876, was passing 
through the Rio Grande valley in the latter part of February 1877. 
There he saw Geronimo, whither he had come on one of his 
trading” tours. Lieut. Henely at once telegraphed to General 
Kautz that he had seen Geronimo in the vicinity of Las Palomas 
ear pr esent-day T. ruth or Consequences] and that the renegade 
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Agent Clum, San Carlos: 


If practicable take Indian police and arrest renegade 
Indians at Southern Apache Agency; seize stolen horses 


in their possession, restore property to rightful owners, 
remove renegades to San Carlos and hold them in 


confinement for murder and robbery. Call on military 
for aid if needed. 


Smith, Commissioner. 


These orders imposed upon me one of the most important and 
exciting campaigns I have ever undertaken. With the approval of 
Governor Safford, I sent a courier to Captain Beauford directing 
him to proceed at once to Silver City, N.M., with his company, 
and, having enrolled about forty additional police at San Carlos, | 
hastened to join Beauford at Silver City. At that point the 
“Arizona Apache Territorial Militia” was taken over by me and 


their names once more entered upon the agency pay roll, Captain 
Beauford included. Having thus been reinstated as members of the 
San Carlos Indian Police Force they were merged with the 
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At Fort Bayard it had been arranged that Major [James F.] 
Wade, commanding the troops in the field and who was then at 


Fort Union, should meet me at Ojo Caliente with three companies 


but it placed the full responsibility of a most serious situation 


squarely up to me. It was obvious that if I remained two days at 
Ojo Caliente with my San Carlos police there would not be a 


renegade within fifty miles of that point. But troops were now co- 


operating at my request. If I took any action against the renegades 
without consulting the officer commanding the troops in the field, 
I must be solely responsible for the results. 

I had sent a dependable scout to Ojo Caliente several days in 
advance of my arrival, and he informed me that Geronimo, with 
between 80 and 100 followers, was then camped about three miles 
from the agency and that he had come in to the agency that very 
day for rations. We had been on the trail nearly a month and had 


marched all the way from San Carlos for the special purpose of 
arresting Geronimo. Our only chance for success was through 
prompt and resolute action. In these circumstances I determined 
that we would undertake to make the arrest without delay, relying 


entirely upon the loyalty and efficiency of the Apache police. 
As before stated, most of my police were on foot. We had 


marched cautiously to within twenty miles of the agency, where 
we had camped at noon on April 20th. There I selected the 


twenty-two Apache scouts who had horses as a special body- 


agency that evening and to complete the march to the agency 
leisurely the following morning. This proved a most fortunate 
maneuver. The renegades knew that some Indian police were on 
the trail from Arizona, but they did not know how many, and their 
éeneral attitude after my arrival at the agency convinced me that 
they were of the opinion that the twenty-two police who escorted 
me In constituted my entire force. Upon this hypothesis I based 
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f action. | 
my i more agency building faced the east, fronting on a large 


round. About fifty yards to the south stood a 
seonsthaet building which, happily, was vacant. From fe 
commissary building a TOW of employee quarters extendeq 
eastward along the south line of the parade ground, while the east 
and north limits of the parade ground were marked by a deep 
-avine. Such was the general plan of the field on which I hopeq 
the renegades might speedily be lured to their “Waterloo.” 

As soon as it was dark I dispatched a courier to Captain 
Beauford with orders to bring his reserves in before daylight and 
to observe the utmost caution and quiet in approaching the 
agency. At about 4 a.m. the reserves, numbering about eighty, 
arrived and were at once quartered in the convenient commissary 
building, each man with thirty rounds of fixed ammunition and his 
gun loaded. This bit of stratagem, in which the innocent 
commissary building was destined to duplicate the trick of the 
famous Trojan Horse, operated so effectively that it has been a 
matter of self-congratulation ever since. 

At daylight I sent a messenger to the renegade camp to inform 
Geronimo and the other chiefs that I desired to have a “talk” with 
them. They came quickly—a motley clan painted and equipped 
for a fight. Supported by a half-dozen of my police I took my 
position on the porch of the main agency building overlooking the 
parade ground. The remainder of my special escort of twenty-two 
were deployed in an irregular skirmish line, half of them 
northward toward the ravine and the other half southward to the 
commissary building. Captain Beauford had his station halfway 
between me and the commissary, and, let me repeat, every man 
had thirty rounds of fixed ammunition and his gun loaded. 

The police were instructed to be constantly on the alert and 
ready for instant combat, but not to shoot: (1) unless ordered to do 
=A ei Copiain Beauford or myself; (2) unless Captain 
discats i began shooting; (3) unless the renegades began 
Captain’ Bas : meee were instructed that at a signal from 
sein om their sergeant would swing wide the great 
eh micah sry and then race eastward along the south line of 
intervals of ehount lon, ey were to follow hot on his weit 
hammer of his gun. paces, every man with his thumb on 
_ Because the 1 enegades believed they held a decided advantage 
in the matter of numbers. ] did not think th Id hesitate to 
assemble on the parade 9 not think they would he | 

P ground in front of my position, and this 
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roved true. They came trailing in just as the sun r 
above the New Mexican ranges. Was this 
for some, Or many, Of us who were watchin 
so anxiously? 

| Sullen and defiant, the renegades were finally gathered in a 
fairly compact group in front of me, and, as is their custom on 
such occasions, their most daring men (and Just the men I] wanted, 
such as Geronimo, Gordo, Ponce, Francisco, etc.) were pressed 
forward as a menace to my personal safety. They fully appreciated 
that the immediate presence of such desperate characters, fully 
armed and smeared with paint, is anything but reassuring to a 
“naleface.” 

Promptly I addressed my exceedingly picturesque audience, 
telling them that I had come a long distance on a very important 
mission, but if they would listen to my words “with good ears” no 
serious harm would be done to them. With equal promptness 
Geronimo replied that if I spoke with discretion no serious harm 
would be done to us, or words to that effect. This defiant attitude 
convinced me that it would be useless to continue the parley. The 
crisis had arrived. The hour had struck which was to determine the 
success or failure of our expedition. The excitement, though 
suppressed, was keen. Would they, upon discovering our superior 
force and arms, submit without a struggle, or would the next 
moment precipitate a hand-to-hand fight to the death between 
these desperate renegades and the bravest and best fighters the 
Apache tribes of Arizona could produce? On either side were the 
most determined of men. The slightest cause might change the 
history of the day. 

The situation demanded action—prompt action—and very 
promptly the signal was given. Instantly the commissary portals 
swung open and Sergeant Rip started his sprint along the south 
line of the parade grounds. As if by magic the reserves came 
swarming out from the commissary, and, in single file, leaped 
after the sergeant at top speed with intervals that left room for the 
free use of their weapons. We had started the action—most 
impressive and spectacular action—with those lithe Apache police 
bounding along, each with his thumb on the hammer of his loaded 
rifle, alert, ready, and, thus far, in comparative silence. 

However, the release of the reserves had not failed’ to startle 
the renegades. At the same time there was enacted a little side- 
play which, in my judgement, was potent in deciding the issues of 
the day. At the first sight of the reserves emerging from the old 
Commissary building, a half-dozen of the straggling followers of 


ose gloriously 
to be the final sunrise 
& 1t—and each other— 
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the hostiles started to move away from the par ade ground. When 
these failed to obey our orders to return, Captain Beauford raised 
his rifle and leveled it at one of the would-be fugitives. There are 
always a few belligerent squaws who insist upon intrudip 
whenever a “war-talk” is in progress and one of these athletic 
ladies had stationed herself, doubtless designedly, close by our 
stalwart chief of police. With a wild yell she sprang upon 
Beauford and clung to his neck and arms in such a manner as to 
draw down his rifle, making a superb “tackle” and “interference.” 
I had been keeping my two eyes on Geronimo, but with the echo 
of that genuine Apache yell I turned just in time to appreciate 
Beauford’s expression of profound disgust when he discovered 
that he had been captured by a squaw. Then he swung that great 
right arm to which the lady was clinging and she landed 
ingloriously on the parade ground and at a respectful distance. 
Really, a bit of comedy injected into a most serious situation. 

This episode consumed less that a minute, but it held the 
attention of the entire audience and enabled us to get fifteen or 
twenty additional police in that galloping skirmish line. Also, 
when Captain Beauford raised his gun the second time the police 
indicated that they were ready to follow his lead if shooting was to 
become general. All of which produced a most wholesome effect 
on the minds of the renegades. In the meantime, the maneuver of 
the reserves was such a complete surprise and had been executed 
with such dash and daring that before the renegades fully realized 
what was happening they found themselves at the mercy of a 
threatened cross fire from our two Skirmish lines, which were now 
miele on the west and south sides of the parade grounds, with 
the angle at the old commissary building. Geronimo was quick to 
ee pape the hopelessness of his position. Thereupon he 

metadata a and readily agreed to a conference. | 
Mesiiainerita y 1 directed Geronimo and three or four of his 
eacaooe come to the porch where I was standing. Their 

piance was stoical. Feeling assured that the crucial moment 
had passed, I handed m rifle t f lice and told 
Geronimo that as we Siig section oe ye we h 
sy ‘eside-cur ann, were to have a “peace talk” we would bot 
thee aed s. Geronimo frowned his objection, but we had 
vantage. I took his gun from hi bit rudely perhaps, and 
the same is stil] in m alte im, & Dit TUdely pernam hat 
expedition, [This ¥ Possession, a much prized trophy of tha 
Society,} fle is now owned by the Arizona Historical 


section we aken the guns from a half a dozen other “bad” men we 
Nn tor a peace talk. Geronimo adjusted himself in a 


e of Geroni 
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Squatting position on the porch immediately in front of me. I 
began by reminding him that we had met nearly a year before at 


Apache Pass when he had agreed to accompany the Chiricahua 
Indians to San Carlos. To this he replied, “Yes, and you gave me a 


pass to go out and bring in my people, but I could not get back 
within the time you allowed, so I did not return—I was afraid.” In 
a most serious manner I told him the story of the killing of his 
dogs and old horses; his deserted camp; his hasty march into 
Sonora; the pursuit of the troops, etc., and suggested that if he had 
really desired to go to San Carlos he would not have hot-footed it 
in the opposite direction. He gave me a fierce glance but made no 
reply. “Well,” I continued, “I must be your good friend because I 
have traveled so far to see you again. Now I want to keep you with 
me and to know where you are, and so | will provide you with a 
Special escort and then you will not stray away and be afraid to 
return.” 

Geronimo glared in sullen silence. Thereupon I ordered him to 
g0 with the police to the guardhouse. He did not move. Then | 
added, “You must go now.” Like a flash he leaped to his feet. 
There was a picture I shall never forget. He stood erect as a 
mountain pine, while every outline of his symmetrical form 
indicated Strength and endurance. His abundant ebony locks 
draped his ample shoulders, his stern features, his keen piercing 
©ye, and his proud and graceful posture combined to create in him 
the model of an Apache war-chief. There he stood, Geronimo the 


knife from Geronimo’s belt, while the muzzles of a half-dozen 


a single swift, defiant glance at his captors. Then his features 


relaxed and he said calmly, “In-gew” (“All right”), and thus was 
accomplished the first and only bona fide capture of Geronimo the 
Renegade. [Following escapes from San Carlos and periods of 


liberty in northern Mexico, Geronimo would surrender to U.S. 
authorities in 1879, 1884, and finally in 1886. But on these 


occasions he gave up his freedom after lengthy negotiations—he 


high spirits Captain Beauford and his command took the home- 
ward-bound trail on the morning of April 23rd. 

About this time I received a telegram from the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs directing me to take all of the Indians at the 
Warm Springs Agency to San Carlos “if, upon consultation with 
the military authorities, such action was deemed desirable.” 
General Hatch and his staff heartily favored the proposed removal 
and arrangements were at once made to that effect. Victorio, who 
later became notorious as a desperate renegade, was the 


recognized chief of the Warm Springs Indians [the Eastern 
Chiricahua band] at that time, and neither he nor any of his 


few household effects, and a majority of them had been living 


under conditions which made it necessary for them to be ready to 
move at a moment’s notice, all preparations for the march to San 


On that morning, while hurrying about to assure myself that all 
were actually on the move, | saw an Indian sitting on a step in 


in the rear of the wagon conveying the prisoners. 
Mr. M. A. Sweeney, chief clerk at the San Carlos agency, who 


had preceded me to Ojo Caliente on scout duty, was given full 
charge of the main body of the Indians on this march over the 
mountains to Silver City. An actual count showed 453 men, 
women, and children. This company presented a very long and 
very thin line as they stretched out along the trail, and at the end of 


this line followed Lieutenant Hugo and his guard of honor. I have 


honor” for the purpose of correcting the statement that these 
Indians were “transported forcibly” from Ojo Caliente to San 
Carlos. Lieutenant Hugo was a capable officer and a good fellow 
and he led willing troopers, but it was obviously impossible for 
him to patrol effectively that very long and very thin line with 
thirty or forty soldiers, and if any of those Indians had determined 
to scatter into the mountains he could not have prevented their 
going, nor could he have effected their capture with his limited 
command. The difficulty experienced by troops in their efforts to 


apprehend and punish fleeing or marauding bands of Indians has 
been demonstrated too frequently. Moreover, Mr. Sweeney 
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her wagon, and ata 


was begun. 

Although homeward bound, the first stage of our journey led 
us further away from Arizona. In order to pass a spur of the 
mountains which extend southeasterly from Ojo Caliente it was 
necessary to follow the wagon road back to Las Palomas on the 
Rio Grande; thence southwesterly to old Fort Cummings; and 


thence northwesterly to Silver City where we joined the main 
body of the Indians who had come over the [foot] trail. From 


Silver City we proceeded westerly over the Burro Mountains and 


thence to the Gila valley which was followed to the San Carlos 
Reservation. 


The smallpox developed into a really serious situation, as the 
disease was then prevalent in both New Mexico and Arizona. [Jn 
1877 smallpox killed some two hundred people in Tucson and 
hundreds more in other parts of the territory.8| After we left 
Silver City our ambulatory hospital was taxed to the limit and 
several died on the trail. Even after the Indians had been located at 


their new home on the Gila, the malady continued to manifest 


plished without serious difficulty or mishap. The prisoners gave 
US no trouble en route and on May 20 were safely delivered into 


the agency guardhouse at San Carlos. | 
The efficiency of the San Carlos Indian police force once more 
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mares Shibell (1841-1908) served as Pima County sheriff from 
voce, He and other officials disappointed John Clum by 


the prison . 
large had pay some of their renegade friends who were Still al 


materialized, but the police had been constantly 
emergency. For twenty days and twenly 


faithful ost hen the 
journe é watch and vigil, and whe 
y ended they delivered their prisoners safely and in irons tO 
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the agency police on duty at the guardhouse at San Carlos. Sure! 
They finished the job! | 
My original orders from Washington were to arrest Geronimo 
and hold him in confinement “for murder and robbery,” and I felt 
that the next step in his career should be a trial in the federal 
courts. In fact this seemed the only intelligent and just course to 
pursue. It was obvious that the trial and conviction of this 
renegade in the regular courts of the “paleface” would produce a 
tremendously beneficial moral effect upon the Indians generally, 
and inasmuch as Pi-on-se-nay had cheated us out of such an 
example less than a year previous, I was especially desirous of 
bringing Geronimo to trial. Accordingly, I advised the sheriff of 
Pima County [Charles Shibell| at Tucson that Geronimo was held 
in the guardhouse at San Carlos in irons subject to his orders or 
the orders of the court he represented, that he was charged with 
murder and robbery, and that I was anxious to assist in supplying 
the evidence necessary to secure a conviction. No action was 


taken by the sheriff and Geronimo was never brought to trial. 
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APACHES AS THESPIANS 


Editor’s note: Throughout his life, John Clum was fascinated by 


the theater and acting. But none of his forays into the world of 
entertainment was as audacious as the “Wild Apache” show he 


organized in Arizona and took on the road to the settled Eastern 
states in 1876. This was the first time that Apaches had been seen 


Clum, Ex-Indian Agent. 
September 8th and 9th, and Saturday 
excerpts from an announcement by 


Theatre at Saint Louis, Missouri, fo 


h 
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fastnesses within the (then) crea a yaitEne areas Of Arizona an 
transform them, as if by magic, into valiant actors upon the Stages 
of first class theatres in some of our largest cities to the eastward 
looms as an exceedingly ambitious and daring undertaking. And 
yet, while this enterprize was in course of incubation, | well 
remember that the feature of greatest concern was that of 
necessary funds to transport our aboriginal theatrical troupe from 
the isolated trails of Arizona to the great centers of population in 
the East. 

Prior to the adoption of the civil service plan it was doubtless 
true that the majority of civil government appointees entertained 4 
more or less justifiable fear of being unceremoniously separated 
from their respective jobs, and the matter of a potent political pull 
was of paramount importance. My personal status in this 
particular was at least unique for the reason that, although my 
political backing was practically nil, during the greater part of the 
latter half of my administration as Indian Agent at San Carlos my 
resignation was on file at the office of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs. 

There were two principal causes for this unusual Situation. In 
the first place certain weaknesses in the “policy” of the Indian 
Bureau pertaining to the direction of the affairs of the Apaches 
persistently discouraged any inclination | might have had to 
remain permanently in charge at San Carlos. The second and more 
important reason was that with my resignation on file at 
Washington I felt entirely free at all times to exercise my best 
judgement in connection with my duties and responsibilities as 
agent, conscious of the fact that my superior officers at the 
Department of the Interior were in a position either to approve my 
official conduct and methods or promptly to accept my 
resignation and appoint my successor, 

And so it happened that my theatrical venture with the 
Apaches was a direct sequence of this habit of resigning. My 
original resignation as agent was submitted on February 27, 1876, 
just two years subsequent to the date of my appointment. About 
SIX weeks later-—April 6, 1876—the outbreak of the Chiricahua 
Apaches occurred, On May 3, instead of being relieved, I received 
elegraphic orders to remove the Chiricahuas to San Carlos, This 
Mportant assignment was accomplished during the month of 
June. Although this removal added 325 individuals to the 


papunstion of the San Carlos Reservation, we were still happily 
able to report “all quiet on the western front.” 


That [187 6| being the national centennial year, the citizens of 


were available with which to meet the expenses involved. 
However, the proposition had appealed to me so strongly that 
now, with the added lure of the Centennial Exposition at 
Philadelphia, I determined not to allow the matter of mere money 
to stand in our way, particularly as conditions upon the reservation 
indicated that this was an opportune time for undertaking the trip. 
My administration was so well organized and the mass of the 
Apaches were so friendly disposed toward said administration that 
I felt confident peace and harmony would prevail until the arrival 
of my successor. Furthermore, if influential members of the 
several bands accompanied me, these would serve in the nature of 
hostages pledging the orderly conduct of their people during our 
absence. In fact, as soon as the leaders among the Apaches 


displayed their sympathy with, and their interest in, the proposed 
tour, I did not hesitate to exert myself in making the trip possible. 


crowd, even in Arizona—provided the Indians were not on the 


warpath. The ranchers and townsfolk evinced unfeigned curiosity 


and interest whenever I appeared on the trails or in the villages 
with an escort of Indians, and less than two months previous [on 


May 26, 1876] fully two-thirds of the entire population of Tucson 
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to obtain a glimpse of the spectacular, picturesque, and wo, 
wild West 4 portrayed by the only, original, pre 
representatives of the fierce Apaches direct from their motngep 

Arizona. All we needed was sufficient fund i 


fastnesses In , 
transport our ambulatory Apache aggregation from their crude 
wiki-ups in the West to the flashing footlights in the East. We 
clearly envisioned vast throngs besieging the theatres where we 
were advertised to appear, and ourselves speedily advancing into 
the millionaire class as 4 result of the amazing returns from the 

would automatically loom as public 


box-offices. Furthermore, We 
benefactors—philanthropists—for the reason that we would be 
desired benefits of a tour through the 


affording the Indians the 
vast camping grounds of the paleface, while contenting ourselves 
with the problematical returns from the “gate.” 

The more we discussed the proposition the more enthusiastic 
and optimistic we became. I may state now that the sanguine 
mental attitude on the part of my two friends and myself was 
largely due to the fact that we were young and robust—and 
inexperienced in the show business. Our lack of experience and 
caution, from a cold business viewpoint, is illustrated by the fact 
that, although a brief announcement of the slaughter of the gallant 
Custer and his entire command by the Sioux on June 25th [1876] 
had reached Arizona, we did not stop to consider the inevitable 
reaction of this tragedy at the North [Montana] upon the people of 
the East, and that in all probability the entire country would be 
swept by a wave of extreme prejudice against all of the so-called 

savage” tribes of the West. 
eyed ) segs piste our optimistic trio decided that a 
ian & pore me ‘ —_ be required to place the enterprise 
ee ne of my friends had some real money 
ek al ense in this investment) and he was SO 

, the success of the enterprise that he offered to 
provide one-half of the neces ay at he ollere 
myself w . sary capital if the other friend and 
mata ould dig up the balance. Thi 

about the middle of July. 18 is was done. The die was cast, 
the manager of a trou oe 1876, I found myself designated as 
capital of $5,000 aT ake pens thespians, backed by a cash 
paying basis. The fact th ‘ to carry on until we should reach a 
myself, or permission o had not obtained leave of absence for 

remove the Indians so far from their 


reservation, di 
’ id not caus 
€xecution of our Plans, use the least hesitation or delay in the 


Inasmuch a 

- S W 

Bureau, it seemed seeker proper authority from the Indian 
irable that, if possible, we should obtain a 


Indians, the territory, and the general g 


the governor that funds necessary to cover the expense involved 


had been provided by myself and two friends. Following is the 
governor's reply: 


The next important step was the selection of the personnel of 
our party. There were then about 4,500 Indians on the San Carlos 
Reservation. We had decided to limit our group of thespians to 


twenty, but finally added two boys to this number. This was a 


matter of vital importance, demanding the utmost discretion in the 


| The result was that our party of Apache tourists included Es- 
Kim-in-zin, chief of the Aravaipas, and his wife; Tah-zay, son of 


Cochise and chief of the Chiricahuas; Diablo, chief of the 
Coyoteros, and his son—five or six years of age; Sagully, chief of 


- Chapin, who had been the agency physician, 
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142 John Clum and the Apaches 


provided for this part of the trip consisted of one large and 
substantial farm wagon drawn by four horses, one two-seated light 
wagon drawn by two horses, and a two-seated covered wagon 
drawn by four horses, with myself as the Jehu [driver] presiding 
over the reins in the last named conveyance. 


Our camp equipment was exceedingly limited—merely a few 


cooking utensils, a supply of tin cups, tin plates, knives, forks, and 
spoons, and one or two blankets for each individual. For although 
the weather was warm, we would attain elevations en route where 
the nights would be chilly enough. In those days we never thought 


of carrying tents. Likewise, our commissary supplies were 
reduced to the lowest terms. Only a few days’ rations were carried 


as we planned to forage on the country through which we were to 
pass. 

The broad mesa upon which the buildings of the San Carlos 
agency were located presented a gala-day scene on July 29, 1876, 
the date appointed for our departure upon the long trek in the 
direction of the rising sun. A great throng of more or less excited 
Apaches had assembled there to wave and shout a sincere adieu 
and bon voyage. Our get-away was most auspicious. We followed 
up the Gila valley as far as Pueblo Viejo [near present-day 
Safford| and then detoured to the overland stage road, which led 
us Into Silver City, New Mexico. In my files I have found only 
one newspaper notice regarding our trip through Arizona and New 
Mexico. This notice was published in the Silver City Herald on 


Saturday, August 5, 1876, from which the following excerpts are 
quoted: 


John P. Clum, agent at the San Carlos agency, 
arrived here yesterday with his retinue of Apaches on 


been careful to select young me! 
intelligence who will appreciate the 
proper influence on their return, 


xr r. Clum has endeavore¢ © 
ie sone * ‘ea but to no effect. He has 
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now decided to take them at his own ¢ 
give entertainments in some of the 
trating the true character of these wij 
time of peace and of war. With the 
exhibitions he hopes to defray all ex 
the tour. 

If he meets neither misfortune 
believe this adventure will result in m 
Indians and to the people at large than 
yet done for them. 


Xpense and will 
large cities illys- 
d Indians both in 
proceeds of these 
penses incurred in 


nor accident we 
ore benefit to the 
anything we have 


This record shows that we were a full week traveling from the 
agency to Silver City, and I recall that the entire journey by wagon 
from San Carlos to El Moro occupied nearly four weeks. From 
Silver City we drove to the Rio Grande and followed up that 
valley to old Albuquerque, where we crossed the river and 
proceeded by the most direct route to old Las Vegas, and from 
there we followed the old Santa Fe Trail to Trinidad, Colorado, 
the northernmost outpost of the early Spanish adventurers. At this 
point we were delighted to learn that we were only four miles 
from the railway station at El Moro. The fact that it took us nearly 
a month to drive from the agency to the depot indicates that even 
as late as 1876 San Carlos was a remote and isolated locality. 

However, this somewhat tedious journey to the railroad was 
not without its compensations. There were many far-flung and 
inspiring scenic vistas as we passed valley and mesa and mountain 
in that semi-arid region of the Southwest. There was an 
invigorating tonic in the fresh, clean, rare atmosphere, and the 
wide, open spaces impressed a sense of boundless freedom, at the 
same time inviting a more intimate communion with Nature that 
was both exhilarating and uplifting. Also, happily, we had robust 
health and the vigor of youth which enabled us to appreciate and 
enjoy these picturesque and romantic features to the utmost and to 
minimize the less agreeable experiences. 

Our plan to forage on the country as we traveled proved most 
satisfactory. At convenient intervals I purchased a small steer or a 
couple of sheep which were speedily killed and dressed by the 
Indians. Other supplies were obtained from the merchants in the 
towns through which we passed. ee. 

For the most part the Indians enjoyed the trip and maintained 
their normal spirit of good humor, so that when we arrived at El 
Moro all the members of our expedition were still on cordial 
speaking terms, which is not always true of more civilized parties 


fashion. | 
It will be proper to record here our solitary clash with the 


minions of the law en route. This occurred at old Albuquerque. 
We camped for the night in the suburbs of that venerable city and, 
while our herders slept, our horses invaded an adjacent corn field 
and munched and trampled some of the growing corn. The next 
morning I was haled before the austere Alcalde [magistrate], who 
evinced an unfriendly spirit as soon as he learned that we were 
Apaches from the wilds of Arizona, and without hesitation he 


assessed the damages to the corn at veinte pesos [twenty dollars] 
and demanded immediate payment thereof. When I protested that 
the amount seemed excessive his honor flung at me his fiercest 
war-like glare, pounded upon a volume of the statutes and shouted 


from the bench, “La ley es la ley!” |The law is the law!], at the 
same time threatening to summon the entire population of the city, 


if necessary, to enforce the judgement of the honorable court. This 
bit of comedy appealed so keenly to my sense of humor that I 


general way the frontiersmen and the pioneer settlers 
knew something of the tragic fate of all the Indian tribes that had 
Opposed the white men in their resistless advance from Plymouth 
Rock to the Rocky Mountains, and, judging the future by the past, 
they were confident that sooner or later the Apaches must yield to 
their prowess—hence they were impatient at the persistent 
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ventured to intrude within the range of his territory until a treaty 
of peace was arranged between him and General Howard in the 
fall of 1872. Cochise died in 1874 and Tah-zay succeeded his 


lather as head chief of the Chiricahuas. And now Marijildo told 


me this young chief had been boasting to his traveling 
Companions of the wonderful prowess of his people; that he had 


been relating in detail several deadly battles which had occurred 
Prior to the treaty made with General Howard, in each of which 
the Chiricahuas had triumphed valiantly over their paleface foes; 


and that Tah-zay had concluded his vivid and spirited recital by 
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country. Doubtless these exhibits will prove a revelation to the 


boastful young chief.” 
At El Moro we reached what the Apaches called the “pesh-be- 


tin’—the road of iron. It was but natural that the Indians should 


manifest genuine interest in the railroad—and particularly in the 
locomotives—and yet there was no undue excitement when we 


boarded the train. However, soon after the train started a couple of 
the women began crying. When I asked the reason they said they 
feared they would never see San Carlos again. As long as we were 
traveling with the wagons amid the mesas and the mountains they 
remained unconcerned, but now that we were on a railway train 
bound for Washington—with the mountains behind us and the 
vast plains ahead of us—they were alarmed. But they very soon 
recovered their accustomed equanimity, and the entire party made 
the trip to Philadelphia and return like veteran tourists. 


tri ifi 
ne ss already apparent. I was much gratified, little dreaming 
€ stalwart and genial Tah-zay would never return to the 


country and the people he loved so well. 
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If the Indians were immensely interested in 
the populous and busy camps of the white me 
recorded that the palefaces were quite as much interested in the 
presence of this company of “wild” Apaches fresh from the 
remote waste places of Arizona. And this interest was keenl 
accentuated by thoughts of the recent fatal conflict between 
General Custer's command and the Sioux, for be it remembered 
that if there was any tribe of Indians in the country at that time 
whose reputation as desperate and deadly warriors exceeded that 
of the Sioux, it was the Apaches of Arizona. 

And thus it happened that whenever we appeared upon the 

streets of the large cities we were speedily surrounded by a 
milling throng of curious people, each one eager to obtain an 
intimate view of these Indians. Although the extermination of 
Custer and his brave comrades had aroused a popular sentiment 
against the Indians in general, I am glad to be able to testify that 
no demonstration of a hostile character occurred during our visit 
to the several states, notwithstanding the fact that the active 
services of the police were frequently necessary to enable us to 
pass through the crowds that blocked our progress in the streets of 
the big cities. 
While we were traveling with the wagons and camping in the 
open air the Indians cooked and ate as they had always been 
accustomed to do in and about their native wiki-ups, but as soon 
as we were embarked on the railroad and entered the cities of the 
middle West the necessity for a complete readjustment of our 
“table manners” was imperative, and this readjustment was thrust 
upon us with heartless abruptness. But the Apaches demonstrated 
their ability to rise to the occasion, and very soon they were able 
to sit comfortably at the table, eat their food from plates, and 
handle their knives and forks with reasonable ease and 
commendable accuracy. Another tribute I desire to record in favor 
of these representatives of the untutored redskins of the mountains 
of the Southwest is the fact that no complaint alleging rude and 
boisterous conduct or uncleanliness on their part was made to me 
by those conducting the hotels and boarding houses where the 
Apaches were quartered in the several cities visited by us. PSF 

Finally the fateful period had arrived when the histrionic 
talents of our aboriginal actors and the financial outcome of our 
enterprise were to be put to the acid test in the initial 
entertainment to be given by the Indians. If I had not realized 
before the daring character of this undertaking, I did so to the last 
degree when I began to arrange the plot and to assign the 


what they saw in 
nN, it must also be 
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characters and to instruct the individual Indians in the roles the 
were to enact in this drama of the Arizona frontier. The plan ate 
purpose to rehearse this raw material in the exacting details Of the 
several “tableaux” with such satisfactory results as would enable 
us to present the entire spectacle in a manner to attract and 
captivate an audience of blase theatre fans and thus transform 
these “wild” Apaches into star actors in a single week, was, 
indeed, such a bold ambition as only the most optimistic might 
hope to accomplish. But the overcoming of seemingly insur- 
mountable obstacles had been an inspiring feature of my job ever 
since I assumed the direction of the affairs of the Apaches, and so 
our rehearsals proceeded merrily with no thought of failure. It 
should be stated, however, that the most difficult and serious 
feature of the play was made possible by the fact that Dr. Chapin, 
Marijildo (who was a Mexican), and myself represented the 
paleface foes of the Indians in the desperate mock fighting on the 
stage and the Apaches knew that we would play the game on the 
Square. 

Our confidence in the intelligence, ability, and loyal cooper- 
ation of our Apache actors was indicated by the fact that the date 
of our first appearance was announced when we were Just 
beginning the rehearsals. Fortunately, the stage manager 
developed a sincere and sympathetic interest in our unique Wild 
West play and our “savage” players. He very soon appreciated 
that, although we were all “raw recruits,” we were exceedingly 
anxious to present a really good show, and he gave us most 
valuable suggestions and assistance, for which I thanked him 
then—and thank him now. 

We made our debut at Saint Louis, Missouri, and emerged 
from our premier performance without a single fatality or even 
inciting an incipient riot. Fortunately, I have preserved two 
exhibits of the literature announcing the birth of our stage 
career—a program and a press notice. I am, therefore, able to 
include in this narrative a facsimile of the program and a copy of 
the press notice. The program will serve to indicate the somewhat 
ambitious character of our entertainment. The following is a copy 
of the press notice which was published in a Saint Louis morning 
paper on Saturday, September 9, 1876: 


OLYMPIC THEATRE 


Considering the popular feeling against the noble red 
man at present, the entertainment given at the Olympic 


arrival. They have only had a few rehearsals, but even 
these have not fully convinced them that it is altogether 


proper and right that they should publicly exhibit their 
manners and customs or dance their war-dance behind 


the footlights. For a first effort they did very well last 


night, however, many of their tableaux being strikingly 
realistic as well as picturesque. 


The troupe numbers sixteen braves and four squaws, 
and when the curtain went up they appeared before the 
audience in full costumes. That is to say, they were 


naked from the waist up, but their chests, backs, arms, 
necks and faces were painted with all the colors of the 
rainbow. Mr. Clum introduced them in a brief speech, 


after which they retired to prepare for the second 


in the face of the Indian, who was held in his strong 
embrace, the applause, especially from the galleries, 
was deafening. 
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and kneeling on the ground shakes her head and utters 
the most dismal cries. To an American audience her 


voice conveys not the slightest emotion of grief, ang 
when she boo-hoos they can only see a performance that 


causes their sides to shake with laughter. The fifth 


, 


which was one of the best things done during the 
evening. 

Part second changed the program by allowing the red 
man a victory over the paleface, the former making the 


attack. Included in this was the Indian scalp-dance. The 
final tableau showed the Indians at home, engaged in 


social games and as happy and contented as any white 


man. The entire performance was enjoyable. There will 
be a matinee at two o’clock today and another 


performance in the evening, the last to be given in this 
city. 


It is to be regretted that the scalping acts were included in our 
program, for I now firmly believe that this was wholly 
unwarranted so far as the Apaches were concerned. A popular 
notion then prevailed—and still survives—assuming that in every 
successful combat between warriors of the redskin and paleface 
races, the victor invariably crowned his conquest by lifting the 
scalp of his fallen foe. While it is alleged that the exquisitely cruel 
act of scalping an enemy was a common practice among the 
Indians who roamed over the vast plains, as well as among some 
of the eastern tribes, I am now satisfied that the Apaches did not 
scalp their victims, at least I have never been confronted with 
competent evidence establishing a single act of this character. The 
very friendly and efficient stage manager at Saint Louis advised 


press Our theatrical venture did not prove a financial success. In 
such circumstances “post mortems” yield little satisfaction. 
However, it is doubtless true that we were the innocent victims of 
the unfriendly sentiment occasioned by the killing of Custer and 
his command. Furthermore, we may have overestimated the 


public confidence in our thoroughbred, untutored, and unre- 
strained actors of the redskin race. During the scenes in which 
mock fighting occurred these “wild” Apaches, hideous in their 
war-paint, dashed and leaped about the stage firing rifles, flashing 
Bowie knives, and causing the painted forests and canyons of the 


scenery to echo with their savage, blood-curdling war-whoops. 
Nothing but the footlights separated them from the audience, and 
it is not improbable that there were many who would have been 


Indians, wrought up to a high pitch of excitement by the realistic 


happened that we quit the show business, packed up our fancy 


buckskin suits, beaded moccasins, Bowie knives, etc., and 
view the national capital and to 
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not devoid of beneficial results for the reason that they aff, 
the Indians with our party an opportunity to observe the ciy; 
methods and customs of caring for the sick and preparing the de h 
for burial, as well as our funeral rites and ceremonies, jj yr 
which, under ordinary circumstances, were about the last things | 
would have thought of bringing to their particular attention. [The 
Chiricahuas at San Carlos saw no bright side to Taza’s death, 
When they learned of his demise they immediately assumed that 
the Whites had poisoned him or killed him with witchcraft. Clum 
was hard pressed to convince them otherwise, and things could 
have gotten ugly if Eskiminzin had not interceded on his behalf.2] 
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When we stopped at Saint Louis I learned that Commissioner 
Smith was then in that city opening bids for certain Indian 
supplies. The coming of the Apaches had been widely broadcast 
by the press, and when I called upon the commissioner at his hotel 
I anticipated a proper official “panning” for having absented 
myself and the Indians from the reservation without permission 
from the Indian Bureau. But, on the contrary, Commissioner 
Smith greeted me cordially, inquired how the Apaches were 
enjoying their trip, and then, quite abruptly but with earnestness, 
he said: “Mr. Clum, you are going back to San Carlos. 


Apaches as Thespians ia 


I told the commissioner frankly why I had resigned and that } 
nad not expected to return to San Carlos as agent, that I was still 
hopeful that the entertainments We expected to give would prove 
satisfactory and beneficial to all concerned, and therefore my 
thoughts and plans were centered upon this enterprise. Commis- 
sioner Smith extended his best wishes for our success, but | 
suspected that he was reserving the right to doubt that our 
anticipations would be realized from a financial viewpoint. It was 
not so long after this interview until the very unsatisfactory returns 
from the box-offices had convinced me that the commissioner’s 
doubts had been well founded. 
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ns in Washington, D.C. Front row: 


Chiquito, Eskiminzin, Sagully, Casadora. Middle ro - ra i 
Chiquito, wife of Eskiminzin, wife of Casaaore, ti Wash- 
Merejildo Grijalva, John Clum. Smithsonian Institution, 


ington, D.C., #NAA 31,3 74-B. 


Some of the San Carlos thespia 


‘1 Washington I called upon 


our arrival | 
anon ater n the Interior Department and 


Commissioner Smith at his office 1 
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advised him of the sad fate of our brief and hectic “stage ca 
; reer,” 
His attitude was sympathetic, and he said that while he regre 
the enterprise had resulted in financial loss to my two friends re 
myself, he hoped the experience had left me in a 066 ¢ 
withdraw my resignation and resume my duties as agent at San 
Carlos. During the period of Tah-zay’s illness we had ample time 
to discuss all the dips, spurs, and angles of the general situation in 
Arizona. Finally, the commissioner proposed that if I would 
withdraw my resignation and resume charge of the 4,500 Apaches 
then on the San Carlos Reservation that the Interior Department 
would petition Congress for an increase in my salary; that I would 
not be asked to undertake any more “foreign” expeditions for the 
purpose of removing other tribes to my reservation; that certain 
specified necessary agency equipment would be purchased; that in 
the execution of my official duties I would be given the fullest 
support by the officials of the Indian Bureau; and that because of 
the obvious benefits of the trip to the Apaches accompanying me, 
their visit would be approved and their expenses returning to the 
reservation would be paid by the Interior Department. Encouraged 
by these stipulations I withdrew my resignation and set about 
arranging for the return trip to San Carlos. 

The following official communications are of interest in 
connection with the resignation submitted by me on February 27, 
1876, which made it possible for me to invade the East with the 


Apache thespians: 


(TELEGRAM) 


Washington, D.C. 
March 20, 1876. 


Agent Clum, 
San Carlos, Arizona. 


Secretary Interior has accepted your resignation to 
take effect upon appointment of successor. 


J. QO. Smith, Commissioner, 
Office of Indian Affairs, 


(LETTER) 
Washington, D.C 
October 25, 1876 
Mr. John P. Clum, 
U.S. Indian Agent, 
Washington, D.C 
Sir and in view of the further fact that upon the 


necessary traveling expenses in returning. 


Yours respectfully, 


S. A. Galpin, Acting Commissioner, 
Office of Indian Affairs. 


Conspicuous mention should be made of the persistent good 
humor and harmony that prevailed among this little company of 
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or three other passengers near the door through which f 
conductor entered. He glanced savagely at the Indian e 
exclaimed: “The. -*+ = =---- , I'd like to have every scalp 


mentioned some of the wrongs he had suffered at the hands of the 
white race: the cruel massacre of his family and friends [near 
Camp Grant in 1871], his imprisonment at hard labor in chains, 
etc., and then I added, “That man is an Indian—an Apache. You 
call him a ‘blood-thirsty savage,’ and yet he says he has no desire 
for revenge, that he wants to forget past wrongs and live a good 
and useful life. That’s the kind of savage he is, and yet he has 
always lived in the Arizona mountains, while you have enjoyed 
the advantages of Christian civilization. What do you mean by 


‘blood-thirsty?’ What kind of a savage are you?” The menacing 
glance he flashed at me bespoke the hot blood of cruel barbarian 


forebears that surged in his veins. “Who has the tickets?” he 
snarled. I handed him the tickets and the incident was closed. 
It was deemed worth while that the return trip should be made 
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